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HE most important news of the week is that 
Germany has made certain “ concessions ” 
to the United States with regard to the con- 
duct of her submarine campaign. Opinions may differ 
as to the interpretation to be placed upon the words 
used by Count Bernstorff, but the coincident resignation, 
or temporary retirement, of Admiral von Tirpitz confirms 
the view that the concessions are intended to be real. 
Doubt has been expressed in particular with regard to 
the words«“‘ provided that the liners do not try to escape 
or offer resistance.’ There is certainly room for an 
indefinite amount of quibbling as to whether in a given 
case a liner has “‘ attempted to escape’ or not, but we 
hardly imagine that the German Government intends to 
quibble on this point. If Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg 
has any reservation in his mind, it is more probably 
connected with the definition of a “liner.” The safety 
of non-combatants (whether neutral subjects or not) 
travelling on liners is to be secured, which may be taken 
to mean that if liners are held up at all, they will be dealt 
with as a destroyer or a cruiser would deal with them— 
that is to say, they will be warned by one or more shots 
across their bows, and on stopping will be boarded and 
examined, and, in any case, will not be sunk until the 
safety of all the passengers has been secured. But is 
the same treatment to be meted out to ordinary merchant 
ships? According to the report of Mr. Lansing’s 
statement to the Press, it is; but it will be wise at least 
to await confirmation of this. 


* * * 


For if all merchant ships are, as Mr. Lansing declares, 
to be warned, visited, and searched before they are 
attacked, then there is the end, to all intents and 


purposes, of the submarine “‘ blockade.” The Germans 
have always claimed that the methods of their sub- 
marine warfare were the only methods by which sub- 
marines could act effectively at all; and we do not think 
the claim can be denied. The procedure of visiting and 
searching is too dangerous, especially if merchant 
vessels carry—as they are entitled to do—any sort of 
defensive armament, or even use their stems as weapons. 
No Government in the world can prevent a captain 
endeavouring to save his ship if he can ; and that means 
that the submarine commander cannot tell before he 
comes to the surface whether he is going to meet with 
resistance or not—a risk which, with so vulnerable a 
vessel, he cannot afford normally to take. For the 
Germans the moral of this reasoning has been that their 
methods of attack without warning are legitimate. 
For us the moral is that for dealing with non-combatant 
shipping the submarine is not a legitimate weapon at all. 
At all events, if it is to be used in a legitimate way, most 
of its power to do serious damage will vanish, unless or 
until a new type of submarine appears which is 
sufficiently strong to be able to face on the surface any 
resistance which an ordinary merchantman is likely to 
be capable of offering. That such a type is already in 
existence in both the German and the British Navies is, 
of course, quite conceivable. 
*x * * 

This possibility apart, it is unlikely in the extreme that 
Germany intends to abandon her whole submarine 
campaign. It is to be remembered that in his last Note 
to Germany President Wilson said : 


The events of the past two months have clearly indicated that 
it is possible and practicable to conduct such submarine operations 
as have characterised the activity of the Imperial German Navy 
within the so-called war zone in substantial accord with the ac- 
cepted practices of regulated warfare. 


This appears to mean that President Wilson has no 
objection to non-combatants being set adrift in small 
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boats (no matter what the weather or the distance 
from land ?), and the Germans are hardly likely to 
interpret it in a sense less favourable to their activities. 
Therefore the submarine campaign will go on, and, unless 
we are very much mistaken, the difference in future will 
merely be that large passenger liners whose destruction 
is likely to produce excitement in America will be let 
alone. If so, the “ concessions’’ are not of any very 
great practical importance as regards their immediate 
effect on our position. As the first formal recognition, 
however, of the necessity of imposing some sort of 
limitation upon the conduct of submarine warfare their 
importance can hardly be over-estimated. Germany 
cannot erase the crime of the Lusitania from the book of 
history, but by her disavowal and her promises for the 
future she has erased it from the book of precedents. 
* * oS 

Nothing sensational has happened this week in the 
Eastern theatre of the war. But, though on Thursday 
we had welcome news of a considerable Russian success, 
the Austro-German armies have been making steady 
progress, and it has to be recognised that they are 
distinctly nearer their goal—which presumably is the 
breaking up of the Russian forces so that they may be 
attacked and, if possible, destroyed in detail. On the 
other hand, there are still no signs of any real weakening 
of the Russians’ resistance ; they have taken the offensive 
successfully at more than one point during the last few 
days, and no one is entitled to say that if the Grand 
Duke wished to make a stand on the positions his armies 
have now reached, he could not do so. His situation is 
in many respects comparable to that of General Joffre 
at this date last year. He has, however, less scope for 
strategic manceuvring ; and though the possibilities are 
intensely interesting, nothing quite so dramatic as the 
battle of the Marne seems to be among them. 


* * * 


There have been rumours in plenty, but little authentic 
information, about the Balkans this week. The story of 
the intention of the Central Powers to push an army 
through to Constantinople by way of Serbia and Bulgaria 
has been superseded by reports that they are threatening 
Roumania with an immediate attack, reports which 
might be more easily credited if one could perceive the 
sources from which the Central Powers can derive the 
very large army necessary for an invasion of Roumania 
with any chance of success. In Greece it has been 
noised abroad that the Allies have offered Bulgaria to 
put pressure on Greece to give up Kavalla. As might 
have been expected, this allegation has caused consider- 
able irritation in Athens, where, moreover, further ill- 
feeling has been excited by friction between the naval 
commanders of the Allies in the AYgean and Greek 
traders alleged to be dealing in contraband with the 
Turks. This commercial trouble, at any rate, is remov- 
able, and it is understood that M. Venizelos is setting to 
work to remove it by stamping out contraband traffic. 
The general diplomatic position in the Balkans probably 
is that the Allies are for the time being subordinating 
all other considerations to a supreme effort to induce 
Bulgaria to come in. Their success is not impossible, 
but they have to reckon with King Ferdinand, whose 





Austrian interests are enormous, and whose political 
predilections are likely to go with his estates. It is 
clear, however, that the German and Austrian agents 
in Bulgaria are not very easy about the situation, as 
they are making particularly active efforts to inflame 
local feeling against the Serbians. 


cK ae *” 


The account which the Foreign Office has published 
this week of the Anglo-German negotiations arising out 
of Lord Haldane’s visit to Berlin in 1912, convicts the 
German Chancellor of a substantial misrepresentation 
when he told the Reichstag last month that Germany 
offered Great Britain an “unconditional mutual 
neutrality undertaking” and Great Britain refused it. 
The German proposal contained a very important con- 
dition—viz., that the duty of neutrality should be super- 
seded by existing treaty obligations to other Powers, 
but not by future ones. As the Triple Alliance was 
bound by treaty and the Triple Entente was not, this 
meant that Germany’s proposed pledge of neutrality 
could always be evaded, whereas Great Britain’s would 
be absolutely binding on her. Apart from this point, 
we scarcely think that either Mr. Asquith or Dr. von 
Bethmann-Hollweg has been justified in drawing from 
the failure of the negotiations an inference unfavourable 
to the other side. The negotiators were essaying the 
impracticable, trying to bridge by a formula a gap which 
could not be bridged in that way. Germany’s refusal 
to be content with Sir Edward Grey’s assurance that 
he would “ pursue no aggressive policy towards her ” 
was no more unreasonable than his own refusal to 
promise neutrality “as a matter of course if a war is 
forced upon Germany.” Neither side could bind itself 
to take the other’s view of what constituted “aggression.” 
Both the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente had 
always assured the world that they existed for defence 
only. Each feared lest the other might be used for 
aggression. No mere repetition of the assurances could 
dispel the fears. They might, however, have’ been dis- 
pelled by experience ; and the really weak point in the 
German case is, that after their striking experience of 
British friendship and Entente unaggressiveness during 
the Balkan crisis and the London Conference they did 
not reciprocate peace, but at once prepared for war, and 
picked a quarrel as soon as their preparations were ripe. 


* * * 


Through the efforts of a few influential Conservatives 
like Lord Hugh Cecil, Lord Cromer, and Professor Dicey, 
the Compulsion campaign has been damped down a good 
deal this week. The Northcliffe Press complains of the 
“personal note” which has been introduced into the 
controversy, whereby it presumably means the references 
which have naturally been made to the origin of the 
agitation. But when it is a question of panic—and in 
the admitted absence of any sufficient knowledge of the 
facts that is what the demand for Compulsion amounts 
to—the identity of the panicmongers is a perfectly 
relevant question. Moreover, on this issue the man in 
the street cannot judge for himself; he is bound to accept 
authority ; and therefore it is essential that he should 
understand that the chief authority for the view that 
compulsion is necessary is Lord Northcliffe, and not Lord 
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Kitchener. The necessity for pointing this out will only 
cease when Lord Northcliffe’s papers make up their 
minds to accept the facts: (1) that Lord Kitchener's 
position cannot be undermined, and (2) that it is useless 
to attempt to rush him and his colleagues into a decision 
which is not their own. 

* * * 

The plea of the moderates, however, for silence and 
discretion has come too late. For the campaign has 
already created a situation so unfavourable to the 
enforcement of compulsory service that even if the 
Government were to decide that such a measure was 
desirable on military grounds, they might welljhesitate 
to adopt it. There is a sort of opposition which cannot 
be overcome even by a War Cabinet, as certain unfortu- 
nate recent events have shown; and it is that sort of 
opposition which has now been aroused against ‘“‘ Con- 
scription.’’ There is only one way by which, in case of 
necessity, the working class as a whole might be per- 
suaded to submit to compulsory service, and that is by 
the application of a wholesale and unequivocal measure 
of conscription to capital at the same time. And by 
conscription of capital we mean the taking of property 
for the service and use of the State without payment or 
compensation beyond what may be considered necessary 
to prevent actual want or hardship. Such a measure 
would be revolutionary; but unless the owning and 
governing classes are prepared to prove their sincerity 
in that way, any attempt to force conscription on the 
working class may easily result in a terrible fiasco. 

* x * 

Lord Selborne’s address last week to the represen- 
tatives of the agricultural industry afforded sufficient 
evidence of his sincere anxiety to stimulate the home 
production of food; but he did not justify the failure 
of the Government to do a great deal more than they 
have done or than they apparently intend to do. What 
is admitted on all hands to be both possible and desirable 
is to increase the amount of arable land by the 4,000,000 
acres which have been turned into pasture since 1870. 
What has been achieved so far as a result of the high 
price of wheat and of the exhortations addressed to the 
farmers is an increase of 500,000 acres. Lord Selborne, 
knowing something of the conservatism of British 
farmers, is apparently so pleased and surprised with 
this result that he has not the heart to press the point 
any further at the moment lest he should appear 
ungrateful. It was “a wonderful record” he urged. 
We admit that it is surprising, but that does not make 
it any more adequate to the imperative needs of the 
nation at the present juncture. An adequate result can 
be obtained, though the methods necessary to obtain 
it may not easily commend themselves to a Minister 
to whom the thought of any revolutionary change is 
perhaps nearly as repugnant as to the farmers them- 
selves. With regard to such steps as Lord Selborne 
does propose to take there is only this to be said: that 
they seem to us utterly insufficient, but that they and 


. he will be judged by results, and that since we know 


= can be done, a standard of measurement is avail- 
able. So far all he has achieved is the appointment 


of a Special Committee, and the rejection of most of its 
advice, 


It is a comparatively rare thing for an Indian public 
man to live far into old age, and for this reason, among 
others, the 90th birthday of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
which is celebrated throughout India to-day, is a notable 
personal event. The oldest of Indian reformers has a 
record of public work which goes back beyond the 
Mutiny. He was thirty-three years old when the East 
India Company gave place to the Crown, and was 
already on the threshold of old age when the new 
political epoch opened, thirty years ago, with the 
founding of the National Congress. For something over 
a quarter of a century he laboured in England to further 
the cause of Indian economic and administrative recon- 
struction. It was his influence largely which caused the 
opening of the covenanted Civil Service to Indians and 
the appointment of the Welby Commission on Indian 
expenditure. For the three years of the precarious 
Liberal administration of 1892-5 he sat in Parliament, 
nominally for Central Finsbury, but actually for the 
Congress Party in India; and it is to be regretted that 
he has had no successor of his own race in the House of 
Commons. Semi-official defenders of things as they are 
have been wont to complain that his economic writings 
are bitterly partisan ; but Mr. Naoroji may fairly claim 
that they have been influential alike in provoking en- 
quiry and in stimulating reform ; for the administrative 
changes of recent years, so far as they may be called 
improvements, have been along the lines laid down by 
him. Since his retirement to India eight years ago 
Mr. Naoroji’s birthday has been treated as a national 
anniversary, and it is right and proper that, as he com- 
pletes the ninth decade of a singularly laborious and 
public-spirited life, his countrymen should mark the 
occasion in a special manner. 

* a 

On a subject with which we deal elsewhere our corre- 
spondent in Ireland writes: The report of the Irish 
Committee on Food Production, issued this week, urges 
that if the Government wishes to increase the growth 
of foodstuffs, then the measure calculated to effect this 
object in Ireland will be the guaranteeing by the Govern- 
ment of the minimum price for wheat and oats. _Per- 
suasion has already been exercised on the people “ to 
the fullest extent.’” The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee have been ill-received in quarters favourable to 
one of its members, Sir Horace Plunkett, who is the 
author of a minority report. Sir Horace Plunkett's 
scheme for increasing food production in Ireland is very 
comprehensive, and involves, as was expected, the 
general application of co-operative methods to the 
farmers’ business. The conflict of opinion between Sir 
Horace and Mr. T. W. Russell, who was Chairman of the 
Committee, evidently rages as bitterly as ever. The 
clause proposed by the former, appealing for more har- 
monious relations between the Irish Agricultural Organi- 
sation Society and Mr. Russell’s Department of Agri- 
culture, was defeated by eleven votes to four. Hitherto 
the efforts of the Department to increase the food pro- 
duction of Ireland have had results best described as 
ludicrous; and the confession that the “limits of 
persuasion have been reached” will, as Sir Horace 
Plunkett pointed out, still further depress the credit of 
that institution. 
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NEW LIGHT 


HERE has been such a many-coloured rain of 
diplomatic correspondence issued by the 
belligerent Governments that the latest 

Belgian Grey Book might easily be overlooked. It 
deserves not to be. Belgium before the war was rather 
ably represented in the various European capitals, and 
the Ministers of a small Power have sometimes a clearer 
outlook than the Ambassadors of a big one. The 
present collection of despatches, besides showing re- 
markable insight and foresight on the part of some of the 
Belgian diplomatists—particularly on that of Baron 
Beyens, the Minister at Berlin—gives a good deal of 
evidence as to the origins of the war, the way in which 
Germany regarded the position and rights of other 
States, the hopes which her military party based on 
war, and the methods by which they expected this war 
to be won. 

Take the last point first ; it is a curious one. On the 
Sunday after the Austrian Note to Serbia Baron Beyens 
reported that the German military party calculated on 
defeating France because of “ the insufficiency of her 
large-calibre guns; it is this weapon, it seems, which 
will win battles.”” Two days later he reports that 


the impression that Russia cannot face a European war prevails 
not only among the members of the Imperial Government, but 
among the German manufacturers who specialise on military 
armaments. The one best qualified to speak, Herr Krupp von 
Bohlen, assured one of my colleagues that the Russian artillery 
was far from being good and complete, while that of the German 
army had never heen of such a superior quality. It would be 
madness, he added, for Russia to declare war on Germany in 
these conditions. 

Now, remember that this was in July, 1914. If anyone 
had asked a group of British generals then what would 
win the battles of the next war, how many of them 
would have answered “ Large-calibre guns”? We 
know that the rapid crushing of Liége, Namur, and 
Maubeuge by these guns was a painful surprise to most 
of them, and scarcely less to the French, and the exten- 
sive use of such guns in field warfare a greater surprise 
still. But the German military calculators foreknew 
it all. In the light of the Eastern campaign of the last 
four months, the Krupp prophecy of the German army’s 
tactical superiority over the Russians, and the reason 
for it, reads almost like retrospect—although one may 
suppose that they hardly expected it to take them a 
year to make that superiority felt. Even on the Western 
front a very large part of the Allied effort for twelve 
months has been spent in making up for the prodigious 
start which the Germans had over us in this matter, a 
start of whose value they were well aware, and we 
were not, when they began the war. 

With regard to the origins of the war, few more clear- 
sighted despatches were penned in the critical ten days 
than that sent off by Baron Beyens as early as July 26th. 
He sent it by special messenger, lest the German Secret 
Service should read it, and he told his Government 
frankly that in his judgment there would be a European 
war, and that the German military party were its 
authors. That party’s desire for war, its confidence of 
winning, its success in convincing the Emperor, the 
evidence that to attain its ends a plan had been con- 
certed between the diplomatists of Berlin and Vienna, 


and the extraordinary way in which the Serbian con- 
troversy lent itself to such a purpose, are all very care- 
fully set out and brought together; part, of course, is 
clever guess-work, but much is real evidence, valuable 
because contemporary, of the inner mind of Berlin at 
the time. On the same day the Belgian Minister at 
Vienna independently telegraphed to Brussels that 


Certain persons go so far as to assert that Count Berchtold has 
been encouraged and pushed along this path by the German 
Government. It, they say, does not recoil before the peril of a 
general conflagration, and prefers to fight France and Russia 
now, while they are insufficiently prepared ; whereas in three 
years’ time those two Powers will have finished their military 
changes. 


On the whole the Grey Book strengthens the evidence 
that Berlin rather than Vienna precipitated the war. 
It contains nothing to confirm the idea that the German 
Emperor personally was a restraining influence. It 
does, however, suggest that the heads of the Foreign 
Office, Herr von Jagow and Herr Zimmermann, were ; 
but that the most important things were done behind 
their backs and over their heads. 

It must not be inferred from this that even these 
Foreign Office officials took what might be termed a 
scrupulous view of international dealings. One of the 
most striking despatches given is that dated April 2nd, 
1914, in which Baron Beyens relates the making of a 
proposal by Herr von Jagow to the French Ambassador 
that France and Germany should join to despoil Belgium 
of the Congo. The date of this proposal suggests that 
it may have been partly a conscious copy of Bismarck’s 
adroit move before the 1870 war, when he implicated 
the then French Ambassador in a proposal to partition 
Belgium herself. Be that as it may, its details throw 
an interesting light on Germany’s view of the inter- 
national future. Herr von Jagow, reported M. Cambon, 
developed the opinion that only the Great Powers are in a position 
to colonise. He even showed what was at the back of his mind 
by arguing that amid the changes which were working themselves 
out in Europe for the profit of the stronger nationalities, in 
consequence of the development of economic strength and the 
means of communication, the small States could no longer lead 
the independent existence which they had enjoyed hitherto. 
They were destined to disappear, or to revolve in the orbit of the 
Great Powers. 


No doubt as an account of tendencies this cynical view 
has a good deal in the history of the past fifty years to 
justify it. But it was put forward as more than a 
mere diagnosis ; it was, in fact, a programme. And it 
was to be exemplified in the first instance by a project 
of pure piracy at Belgium’s expense. 

Up and down the later despatches there are some 
points worth noticing in regard to the history of the 
war itself. Thus on October 31st last, after the entry 
of Turkey into the war, we find the Belgian Minister 
at Constantinople writing that if England and Russia 
could have known that the peace could not be maintained, it 
would have been preferable to send an ultimatum to Turkey 
when the Goeben arrived in the Dardanelles last August. For 
since then the entrance of the Straits, on the side of the Black 
Sea as well as of the Augean, has been extremely fortified by new 
batteries served by Germans and by a complete system of 
torpedoes. Also it must be acknowledged that, thanks to 
sacrifices which otherwise ruin the country and to millions of 
money from Berlin, the Army is far more strongly organised 
than at the outbreak of the general war. 


The passage may be commended to any who still fancy 
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that the extreme fortification of the Dardanelles only 
dates from our first naval attack last February, and 
that but for that attack Sir Ian Hamilton’s army 
would have had a comparatively easy job. A similar 
point of interest occurs in a London despatch of August 
5th, from which it appears that even then our Govern- 
ment had not decided whether to send abroad the 
Expeditionary Force, and M. Cambon was anxiously 
pressing them to do so. However, the delay in deciding 
seems to have been without prejudice to the prepara- 
tions, which we believe to have been already in full 
swing. 


THE HARD ROAD OF THE 
IRISH REFORMER 


E Majority Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Food Production in Ireland is a 


deplorable document. Not so much for what it 
reveals, as, against a serious falling off in almost all 
classes of live stock it shows an increase of 50,000 acres 
under wheat, of 60,000 under oats, and of over 11,000 
under potatoes. It is deplorable partly for what it 
recommends, but chiefly for what it omits and spurns. 
So far as encouraging tillage is concerned, it emits only 
two suggestions. The first is that the Government 
should guarantee a minimum price for wheat and oats 
for a period of one year—a proposal that the Govern- 
ment have already rejected in the case of England and 
are not in the least likely to agree to in the case of Ireland. 
The second is that loans should be made to the small- 
holders through the agency of the County Committees of 
Agriculture “‘ without unduly trenching upon any of the 
special methods of trading.’”’ The uninitiated English- 
man may wonder what this proviso means. To an 
Irishman its significance is as familiar as it is sinister. 
It means that the monopoly of the country trader and 
middleman is to be sacredly preserved. It means that 
the loans are to be made, not to peasant proprietors 
organised into co-operative societies, but to peasant 
proprietors as helpless and isolated individuals; that 
each recipient is to spend the money at the local dealers, 
paying the highest retail price for implements, seeds and 
manures of established inferiority; and that through 
these same dealers he must continue, as now, to dispose 
of his produce on whatever terms “ the petty tyrant of 
the fields ” may choose to grant. It means, in short, that 
the money of the State is to be used to enable the Irish 
smallholder to buy in the dearest market and sell in the 
cheapest, in order that the parasites of his industry may 
reap a double profit. The farmer is to do the work, to 
break up his grass lands, to learn a new method of culti- 
vation, and to enlarge the area under tillage, but the 
conditions under which he is to pursue these adventures 
are to be determined by the middlemen, who may 
thoroughly be trusted to pocket two-thirds of the pro- 
ceeds. That is what is meant in Ireland by State assis- 
tance to agriculture “ without unduly trenching upon 
any of the special methods of trading.” It is a scheme 
(if we may revive a once famous formula) for giving a 
doubtful fourpence to the farmer and a certain nine- 
pence to the village shopkeeper. 

The fact is that the findings, like the composition of 
the Committee, were governed not by economics, but by 
polities. Chosen by Mr. T. W. Russell, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Irish Department of Agriculture, the great 
majority of its members faithfully reflected his views and 


temper. Until they were published one could not be 
sure what recommendations they would put forward, 
but one could be absolutely sure that they would recom- 
mend nothing that showed the least bias in favour of 
agricultural co-operation. Mr, Russell, who has had 
many missions in life, has made, it would seem, the 
destruction of the co-operative movement in Ireland his 
final one. He stands alone and immortal among the 
agricultural ministers of the world as the only one who has 
consistently used his office to strengthen the grip of the 
traders over the farmers and to fight against the interests 
of the class for whose welfare a mysterious Providence 
has made him responsible. That they should wish to 
combine, as the peasant proprietors in every other land 
have combined, to provide themselves with a constant 
flow of capital ; to purchase their requirements at whole- 
sale prices and of approved quality ; to collect, regularise 
and dispose of their produce in bulk and to control the 
complicated processes of modern marketings—this in his 
eyes is the first of the forbidden sins. And it was not 
in spite of, but because of, his hostility to agricultural 
co-operation that Mr. Russell, in the topsy-turvydom of 
Irish politics, was made the working head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It was not merely expected of him 
—it was an essential part of the understanding on which 
he was appointed—that he should do everything possible 
to stamp out the heresy of co-operation. Therefore 
from time to time in the past seven or eight years one has 
heard of him depriving the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society of its grant from the funds of his Depart- 
ment, threatening it with official competition, sneering 
at its work and its officers, attacking its rural credit 
banks, fighting tooth and nail to prevent its being 
employed by the Congested District Board to spread 
co-operation in the West, and waging a peculiarly un- 
scrupulous campaign to keep the Society from being 
assisted from the Development Fund. 

These singular activities have not been solely due to 
personal pique or stupidity. The situation, like most 
Irish situations, is more complex than that. The co- 
operative movement meets in Ireland with difficulties it 
encounters nowhere else. The Nationalist caucus has 
always been opposed to it. It resents the building 
up of an organisation of 100,000 farmers on a non- 
partisan basis and for other than political ends. Such 
activities look suspiciously like an attempt to re- 
generate Ireland from within, and its case has always 
been that Home Rule alone can effect that miracle. But 
far more tangible and effective is the hostility of the 
traders. The dealers in the country towns, the middle- 
men and the money-lenders, find that co-operation 
releases the farmers from their grasp. A farmer who 
can buy good seed and manure from his Society is not 
likely to pay a higher price for inferior articles at the 
village store. A farmer who receives the top market 
price for his eggs or milk from the co-operative society 
of which he is a member naturally cuts down his dealings 
with the ordinary middleman to the smallest possible 
dimensions. A farmer who can raise capital on easy 
and reasonable terms through his Credit Society no 
longer has recourse to the gombeen man and his Asiatic 
rates of interest. 

Therefore the rural shopkeepers and dealers and 
money-lenders are against co-operation to a man. 
They see the immediate loss with which it threatens 
them. They cannot see the ultimate and much greater 
gain. They cannot see—what all experience has proved 
to be the case—that the better farmers are organised 
and the more prosperous they become, the more money 
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they will have to spend, and that in their well-being 
the trader will get his full share. But in any case that 
is not the Irish trader’s idea of a satisfactory rural 
economy. The only form of prosperity he is able to 
conceive or to tolerate is that of prosperous shopkeepers 
and middlemen and money-lenders lording it over 
inefficient and unorganised farmers who struggle along 
under a perpetual load of debt. “ But,” it may be said, 
“why bother about the traders? There are only a few 
thousands of them all told, while the farmers number 
half a million.” Yes, but the traders live compactly in 
the towns, while the farmers are scattered over the 
countryside ; and it is in the towns that politics take 
their source. Practically all the elected bodies in rural 
Ireland, most of the newspapers, and the branches of 
the United Irish League, with hardly an exception, are 
in the hands of the traders. One would have to go 
to the multi-millionaires of the United States to find a 
parallel to so much political power wielded by so small 
or so self-interested a minority. 

The why and wherefore of the Majority Report is thus 
made clear. The Committee that brought it forth were 
much more concerned with helping the traders, with 
keeping the politicians in good humour, and with 
ostracising Sir Horace Plunkett and the I.A.0.S. than 
they were with increasing tillage. The I.A.0.S. made 
an appeal to Mr. Russell to bury all past controversies 
in view of the urgency of the national crisis, and offered 
to spare no efforts to discover the means by which it 
could work in harmony with the Department. No 
notice was taken of the offer. Sir Horace Plunkett 
proposed a joint committee under an impartial chairman 
to co-ordinate the work of the two bodies. It was 
rejected. The memorandum submitted by the I.A.0.S. 
was ignored. A motion emphasising the necessity of 
co-operative organisation if the methods of tillage were 
to be reformed was mechanically voted down. By only 
one casual sentence in the Majority Report would it be 
possible to infer that such a thing as an agricultural 
co-operative movement existed in Ireland. That it has 
formed a thousand societies with 100,000 members ; that 
it has added far more than any other agency to the 
farmer’s income and given him almost the only business 
training he has ever received; that it has taught him 
responsibility and self-confidence ; and that it contains 
the seed of a great and beneficent social revolution—of 
all this the members of the Committee who signed the 
Majority Report betrayed not the slightest knowledge. 
Their business was, at any cost. to withhold official 
recognition from Sir Horace and all his works ; and the 
cost at which they carried out their orders was that of 
restricting themselves to suggestions that they must have 
known could contribute nothing to the solution of the 
problem ostensibly before them. Naturally, therefore, 
their schemes are pulverised in a Minority Report 
penned by Sir Horace himself. Naturally, also, although 
two or three members of the Committee ventured to 
show a partial sympathy with his views, he was left in a 
minority of one. That, unfortunately, is the normal 
position in Ireland of any reformer who discusses a 
public question from a national point of view without 
reference to its bearing on party politics. The obsession 
of Irishmen with the one predominant issue makes the 
creation of a healthy public opinion on other questions 
practically impossible, and the private minded do not 
fail to use the opportunities which this freedom from 
effective popular control gives them. If the coming of 
Home Rule does not change all this—as we hope it will— 
Ireland will have little cause to welcome it. 


A CARDINAL NECESSITY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

T is now a truism that this is a war of machinery or 
I munitions. The munitions question has two 
branches: (1) That of supply in sufficient quan- 
tities ; (2) that of providing the best possible in the best 
way. The longer the war lasts the more important does 
the second become. A single improvement in guns or 
explosives might be a decisive factor in the struggle ; 
also it cannot be too widely realised that economy is 
based on invention as well as on wise management. 
The aim of the great bulk of inventions is to produce 
something with a smaller expenditure of effort and 

money than it has cost hitherto. 

From the beginning one of our pressing needs has 
been the speeding up of invention. Unfortunately this 
fact is not so easily grasped as that of the need for the 
production of material in huge quantities, and any 
ineffectiveness in the steps taken to promote improve- 
ments does not lead naturally to an obvious crisis, as in 
the case of ineffective steps being taken to provide a 
sufficient quantity of shells, for instance. 

The machinery required is a fully equipped Inventions 
Department, the duties of which, it is suggested, 
should be :— 

1. To secure the largest possible supply of ideas. 
Suggestions should be invited from members of the 
Forces, from the workshops, and elsewhere. It should 
be made clear that rough ideas are valuable. Any 
holding back of an idea in order to send in a detailed 
suggestion should be discouraged. If our sentries and 
captains are absorbed in invention work (for it is 
absorbing) we shall soon have a crop of regrettable 
incidents. 

2. To sift out good ideas from the rubbish. No idea 
should be rejected until it has been considered by a 
person of trained and experienced judgment in such 
matters. 

8. To work out in detail, or perfect, selected ideas and 
to make practical tests. Good ideas must be brought 
into use as soon as possible. We cannot afford to leave 
them to be laboriously worked out by amateur experience 
handicapped by impossible conditions. If thought 
desirable, and the originator can be spared from his 
immediate duties, he should be transferred temporarily 
to the munitions department for the purpose of assisting, 
and being assisted in, the working out of his idea. In 
any case, he should be assured that the credit and reward 
for a useful improvement will be secured to him. 

4. With the assistance of officers of the Army and 
Navy, to make periodical visits to our ships, workshops 
and lines in France, “the man on the spot” without 
much technical knowledge can often make a good 
suggestion. The man with technical knowledge can 
probably make more if given the opportunity of being 
‘on the spot.” 

An expert staff would, of course, be required, but it 
would be a mere handful of men. Their work would be 
largely that of effecting economies, and would “ pay.” 
The advice of the foremost men in science and industry 
could generally be had for the asking—has, indeed, 
already to a considerable extent been retained and is 
available. 
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We already have two branches for dealing with war 
inventions. One at the Admiralty under Lord Fisher 
and the other at the Munitions Department under a 
group of eminent men. Are we already properly 
equipped ? 

We cannot rely on a crisis to tell us if we are not, 
nor can we keep an eye on the output, which must be 
kept secret. We can only examine the machinery 
provided for the work. The Army and Navy have so 
many interests in common—guns, ammunition, aircraft, 
signalling apparatus, etc., not to mention the machinery 
which turns out these and other war material—that it is 
hard to see how there can be two separate offices without 
a great duplication of work and some element of the right 
hand not knowing what the left is doing. Moreover, 
the Patent Office does not appear to be linked up with 
the work, and its staff, whose services would seem to the 
ordinary person to be indispensable, have been allowed 
to filter away to a considerable extent to the trenches 
and other work. 

The professional staff of the Patent Office is mainly 
composed of men of technical training whose official 
work has not only brought them into touch with the 
latest improvements in every branch of technical 
knowledge, but has kept them in touch with all improve- 
ments made during a long series of years. Exactly the 
knowledge required for working out rough ideas. Their 
experience would be most useful in the sifting process 
and in all branches of the work. The considerations 
which have now brought back the engineers apply with 
tenfold force to these men. Their number is very 
limited and their unique experience cannot be replaced 
by an improvised staff. 

There are, no doubt, difficulties in the way of the 
establishment of one body for dealing with all inventions, 
and even if these difficulties are chiefly “‘ departmental ” 
it does not follow that they are not real. The necessity 
of keeping our ordinary manufactures in the highest 
state of efficiency will not allow the closing of the Patent 
Office to ordinary work. The Admiralty and War 
Office must keep their own experts in submarines and 
guns, but, as already noted, the two services have so 
much in common and an invention relating to one 
machine or process has often such unforeseen applica- 
tions to other machines and processes that it is to be 
hoped that a way will be found shortly of concentrating 
in one department all but an absolute minimum of work. 
In the meantime it would be reassuring if an announce- 
ment could be made that a system of effective co-opera- 
tion exists between the three departments. 

We have not only to do the best for our own offensive 
but also to parry the thrust of new ideas of the enemy 
and to economise to the utmost. The work is really too 
urgent to allow any remnants of red tape or depart- 
mental difficulties that are not real to stand in the way 
of the highest efficiency. 


AN ENQUIRY INTO VULGARITY 
M ANY people have complained of the vulgarity 


of the recruiting posters which are exhibited 
on the hoardings and "buses. They dislike 
especially posters like that which says: “ Push and Go ; 
but it is more blessed to go than to be pushed.” They 





detest the cheap humour of the other which runs some- 
thing like ‘“ Have you entered yet for the Great 
International Final—England v. Germany?” And 
they loathe with a deep loathing the appeal to girls 
beginning : “ Is your best boy wearing khaki?” How 
is it that these things make people so indignant? Ifa 
soldier in a letter from the Front had written either of 
the first two sentences, everybody would have beamed 
on him and congratulated him on his gaiety. Pearson's 
Weekly might have plastered three kingdoms with the 
question about the “best boy’s”’ clothes, and no one would 
have protested. Perhaps it is that people look for a 
certain dignity in official utterances. That which is wit 
in an ordinary citizen is blazing vulgarity when uttered 
by a Government. The voice of Johnnie Jones or 
George Robey is one thing: the voice of England is 
another; and it is the voice of England, and not of 
Johnnie Jones, which will have the profoundest appeal 
for Englishmen in a time of peril like the present. “ It 
is more blessed to go than to be pushed ’’—that is the 
Johnnie Jones note and would pass in a music-hall. 
The England for which men lay down their lives, 
however, is not a music-hall comedian. She is, however 
vaguely, a sacred land, a place—almost a person— 
beloved. It may be retorted that, if this were so, 
soldiers on the march would sing sentimental hymns to 
England instead of music-hall songs. But that would 
be to misunderstand. Soldiers sing music-hall songs 
not as an expression of all they believe and care for, but 
as a sort of careless music of courage. They sing them 
among themselves, but even they do not expect generals 
and statesmen to address them through the medium of 
music-hall songs. No one would have been more 
shocked than they if the Prime Minister, in the course 
of his visit to the Front, instead of addressing them in 
the grave language of patriotism, had insisted on singing 
them The Night I Found the Five Pound Note; and the 
general who on the eve of battle attempted to rouse the 
courage of his men by singing The Hat My Father Wore 
or some other light song, excellent in its own place, 
would be regarded as a lunatic. The truth is men live 
largely by forms: at least they desire forms which 
suit the spirit of different occasions. Their passion for 
decorum is as great as their passion for indecorum. 
They claim the right to be both familiar and vulgar 
themselves; but they have no love for excessive 
familiarity and vulgarity in those whom they wish to 
respect. They resent the thought that the latter may 
be simply superior persons trying to play down to them. 
Mr. Lloyd George, familiar though his genius is, would 
only horrify his followers if he winked on the rlatform, 
sang out “ Cheero!”’ to his interrupters, and behaved 
like a comedian at a third-rate smoking concert. Yet 
that is more or less how the British Government has been 
behaving in its recruiting posters. It has been made 
to appear familiar and by all means vulgar. Some of 
the recruiting bills of the Napoleonic wars used to end 
with the sentence: “ God damn, blast, and confound the 
enemy!” On the whole, we are glad this sentiment 
has not got on to the hoardings during the present war. 
But we are not sure that we do not prefer it in some ways 
to “‘ Is your best boy in khaki?” 

Probably the grand mistake made by the War Office 
in regard to the recruiting posters was in putting the 
matter in the hands of persons who looked on recruiting 
as something to be pushed in the same manner as pills 
or soap. That in itself is a vulgar conception of the call 
of what most of us regard as a war of liberation. Garibaldi 
did not summon his conquering volunteers to his banner 
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‘with jests about its being better to go than to be pushed ; 
he offered them death and wounds on behalf of their 
country, and they rose to the appeal like heroes. Joan 
of Arc did not go about France asking young girls ques- 
tions like “ Is your best boy in khaki?” She spoke in 
the accents of one inspired, and men died at her bidding. 
It may be said that the present recruiting campaign has 
been every whit as successful as either Garibaldi’s or 
Joan of Arc’s, and so it has. But this, we think, has 
been due to nobler appeals than that of the posters to 
which we have referred. It has been due to the appeal 
of Belgium fighting heroically as the man in the gap—to 
the appeal of France overrun and devastated by the 
hosts of ill-will—and, above all, to the appeal of England 
threatened (however distantly) with tramplings and 
ruin. These are, in our opinion, the appeals which have 
been effective in bringing men in a never-ceasing stream 
to the colours. In so far as the recruiting posters have 
expressed those appeals, they have done well. In so far 
as they have attempted to present cheap and silly 
appeals, they have been worthless scribblings in the air. 
It is only fair to say, however, that it is not everybody 
who will agree that the posters to which we have referred 
are vulgar. Some say that “It is more blessed to go 
than to be pushed” is a quite amusing and effective 
statement of a fact, and that the only trace of 
vulgarity to be found in it lies in its being a parody on a 
verse in Scripture, and therefore a source of offence to 
many good and simple persons. To those who take this 
attitude it is, we confess, not easy to reply with any 
great dogmatism. There is nothing more difficult to 
define than vulgarity. It is often merely something one 
dislikes in somebody else’s manner of speech or behaviour. 
Webster’s Dictionary defines “‘ vulgar” in the modern 
sense as “lacking cultivation or refinement; rustic, 
boorish ; also, offensive to good taste or refined feelings ; 
low, coarse, mean, base.” And “ vulgarity” it defines 
as “ grossness or clownishness of manners or language ; 
absence of refinement; coarseness.”” The half of these 
definitions might safely be cast aside. It is absurd to 
define “ vulgar ”’ in the present sense as “ rustic ; low, 
- mean, base.”” When we say that anyone is vulgar 
we mean chiefly that he is, in Webster’s words, “ offen- 
sive to good taste,” and that is about as near an explana- 
tion as we can go. .As to what good taste is, who can 
inform us? To say that it is the taste of the best 
people does not get us much farther, for we have then 
to discover who are the best people. And is it the best 
people who have ever lived that we must follow, or the 
best people who are living now? The best people 
nowadays would consider it vulgar to get drunk at table ; 
but the best people of the reign of James I. were of a 
different opinion, if we may judge from the fact that the 
ladies and gentlemen of that period were to be seen 
rolling about drunk at Court itself. On the other hand, 
we are told that the best people who survived from Eliza- 
beth’s Court were shocked by this innovation. Who, 
then, is to decide—the best of the young people or the 
best of the old? We have lately heard Queen Elizabeth 
herself attacked for her vulgarity, not because she swore 
and painted, but because she overdressed. It will be 
clear to anyone, indeed, who compares her portrait with 
that of Mary Queen of Scots that, while Mary dressed 
beautifully, Elizabeth dressed with an offensive showi- 
ness. But we wonder how far the best people of her 
own reign condemned Queen Elizabeth’s taste in clothes. 
History, assuredly, does not hesitate to condemn even 
kings and queens as vulgar. George II. and Queen 


Caroline were vulgar beings even according to the 


standards of their own time. Queen Caroline, according 
to the Duchess of Marlborough, “‘ never was half an hour 
without saying something shocking to somebody or 
other, even when she intended to oblige, and generally 
very improper discourse for a public room.” As for 
King George, a more recent historian has pictured his 
vulgarity in a couple of sentences: ‘‘ George’s favourite 
exclamations were ‘Pooh!’ ‘Stuff!’ He called all his 
ministers rogues, scoundrels, rascals, dirty buffoons, 
impertinent fools, stinking choleric blockheads, and 
talkers of fiddle-faddle.” This, perhaps, is an example 
of boorishness rather than vulgarity. But boorishness 
and vulgarity are closely akin to each other. 

Vulgarity, then, is apparently something which 
may afflict kings as well as the common people. It is 
something which is as rife in the middle classes as in 
the working classes—perhaps more so. Some people 
seem to be of the opinion that it came into the world 
with the industrial revolution and the age of commercial 
parvenus, Certainly the money standard filled the 
world with a vast number of false values. The pre- 
tentious man, the “bounder” with money, became 
a common figure. Houses, dress, food, all became a 
means of boasting instead of a means of comfort and 
enjoyment, and Victorian gentility itself was largely 
vulgarity with a simper. People began to think they 
could buy their manners at the bookseller’s as they 
could buy tea at a grocer’s, and a thousand books 
of etiquette testify to the prevalence of this most vulgar 
notion. Manners were appraised according to their 
money value, as though manners which did not bring 
in a money return could be of no use to a good Victorian, 
The other day as we were turning over the pages of one 
of these books of etiquette—one of the most smusing 
branches of anthropology, by the way—we came on the 
following characteristic advice to a young man : 

Manners in the street are a great test of good breeding. When 
tacitly, or otherwise, invited by a girl of one’s acquaintance to 
accompany her for a short distance, the young man takes the 
outside of the pavement and in every way that can possibly occur 
to him he protects her from any small annoyance or encounter 
which might prove disagreeable. In a very old novel written by 
a Frenchman, a young man protects a girl and her mother from a 
mad dog, and thereby alters the whole course of his own life, rising 
from very humble circumstances to a good position, wealth, and 
the possession of a charming wife. Such things as these can so 
easily occur in novels, but still, even in real life, politeness is very 
seldom thrown away, and is occasionally rewarded with some- 
thing immeasurably beyond what could be expected. 


The introduction of the mad dog parallel is good, but 
is not the whole attitude to manners quite seriously 
vulgar? Then there are a number of questions on 
manners the answers to which suggest the ingenuous 
vulgarity of so much in Queen Victoria’s reign : 


Question 11.—At what age is a girl entitled to the hat-raising 
from a gentleman, and does the age of the gentleman make any 
difference ? Reply.—A girl at any age after childhood is entitled 
to this mark of respect from the gentleman ; shali I say from ten 
years old ? And it must be remembered that the mark of respect 
is as much intended for her parents, and their social position, as for 
the child herself. The age of the gentleman makes no difference 
whatever. 

Question 12.—How should a gentleman acknowledge the touch- 
ing or raising of cap or hat by a boy or youth? Reply.—By 
touching his hat or merely with a nod and a smile. Should the 
youth be of higher social status than the man, the latter will raise his 
hat, though not in any very pronounced fashion. 


It is, we admit, only vulgar people who ever trouble 
to read about such things. That is why there is no 
more vulgar literature to be found than the literature 
of good manners. It teaches a man, as was once wittily 
said, “to dress far more like a gentleman than any 
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gentleman would dress, and to behave far more like a 
gentleman than any gentleman would behave.” What, 
then, is vulgarity? It is the spirit of insensitiveness, 
of ignorant egoism, of indifference to the code of civilised 
people, of indignity. It flaunts gewgaws in scorn of 
mind, It cheapens fine emotions. It talks loudly, it 
walks loudly, it berings itself loudly. It restores man to 
anape. . . . It is because of this lack of dignity, because 
of their cheapening of honest emotions, if for none of 
the other reasons, that the recruiting posters of the War 
Office have been blamed for vulgarity. 


PAUL EHRLICH 
H ox should here have been paid, as per- 


chance it was not, when August Weismann, 

type of the best in German science, passed 
away a few months ago, the very Nestor of biology, 
and last survivor from the small great company of 
revolutionary evolutionists who will ever make the nine- 
teenth century famous since the war began. Weismann 
had formally estranged himself from this country, whose 
workers had always been on friendly terms with him, and 
where he had and has many pupils; but there is every 
reason to believe that, like many other Germans 
whom we know to be wise and good, he was 
deceived, by the Government under which he 
had the misfortune to live. Weismann was a 
veteran; but now, in less than the fullness of time, 
has come the most calamitous death of Paul Ehrlich, 
incomparably the greatest master of medicine since 
Louis Pasteur. 

When one began the study of pathology, which is 
morbid physiology, some seventeen years ago, the 
name of Ehrlich was often in our mouths in one con- 
nection. Pathology is largely, if not wholly, concerned 
with the reactions of the organism to poisons. They 
may be autogenous, as the poisons of fatigue or of 
nervous dyspepsia; they may be simply introduced 
from without, such as lead, or manufactured in the body, 
but not by or of it, as the poisons with which alone the 
parasites of disease do their dire work. In all these 
cases, without exception, the centre and substance of 
the problem is what, according to the point of view, we 
call susceptibility or immunity, terms of opposite but 
purely relative meaning. We all swallow living tubercle 
bacilli in milk, very frequently ; some of us show no 
signs of injury, some suffer and recover, some suffer 
and die. One painter dies of lead poisoning, and 
another, who has absorbed ten times as much of the 
poison, flourishes exceedingly; and these are mere 
examples from an infinitude of problems, which are 
usually called pathological, but are just as much 
physiological in fact, Nature not ratifying any of our 
verbal categories. For instance, where is the line to 
be drawn in the case of recovery from fatigue—whether 
by internal oxidation of fatigue-toxins or by their 
rapid excretion, or by the formation of an anti-toxin 
or otherwise ? 

Among those who studied this subject was, of course, 
Pasteur himself, as in his suggestion that acquired 
immunity, after recovery from an infection, might be 
due to the depletion, in the body, of some particular 


substance, the necessary pabulum, of the parasite, 
and therefore such that subsequent similar invaders 
would starve and die for lack of it. This earliest 
theory of immunity was much too simple, and was 
quickly abandoned. One may compare it with Darwin's 
“ pangenesis”’ in these respects, as in authority of 
origin. Among later theorists the foremost was Ehrlich, 
a medical chemist of formidable attainments, who had 
conceived what he called the “ side-chain” theory of 
immunity, and who elaborated its elaborations from 
year to year. We tended to look upon his theory as 
very fascinating and a triumph of scientific ingenuity, 
but as pathetically remote from any medical value or 
application, and as ever tending towards an intolerable 
complexity, which was the easier to condemn as it 
became more difficult to follow. 

Two years ago there was held in London the Inter- 
national Medical Congress, surpassing all its predecessors 
in many notable respects. One figure among the 
unprecedented number of those who attended it sufficed 
to make it glorious. Pasteur was long gone, and Lister, 
his conscientious and triumphant surgical pupil, had 
lately gone, his portrait appearing on the medal of the 
Congress. The hero was Ehrlich; and though all the 
medical sciences were represented by their best from 
throughout the world, he was facile princeps. Never, 
not at any public meeting, nor theatre, nor opera, have 
I heard such applause as that with which the by no 
means generally enthusiastic doctors greeted him, 
His lecture in pathology was a masterpiece which 
must always be a classic—brave words these, but sure. 
He opened the debate on salvarsan at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, with Sir Malcolm Morris in the chair, and was 
followed by the Japanese Professor Hata, who had been 
his right hand in the construction of the drug. On that 
occasion I had the privilege of shaking hands with him, 
but was much too conscious of his greatness to say a 
word. He was a little pale grey Jew, very nearly a 
sexagenarian, scarcely more than five feet two, I should 
say, stunted like most of his race, presumably by the 
long racial ages of slum-darkness which have been 
able to achieve nothing else against that extraordinary 
people. 

To say that salvarsan is the most wonderful drug 
in the world is to depreciate it. There has never been 
anything to compare with it. When Lister, having 
learnt from Pasteur and his own observations that 
microbes cause surgical inflammation, treated the 
stumps of his amputations in Glasgow with carbolic 
acid, he made an epoch. The vista thus opened out 
seemed Paradisal. Let the consumptive, or victim of 
pneumonia, inhale or swallow carbolic acid, killing 
all the tubercle bacilli in his lungs, and he would be well, 
All parasitic disease seemed to need merely the intro- 
duction of enough carbolic acid (for instance), which 
kills all parasites; but it was not so. To have seen a 
poor fellow die of carbolic-acid poisoning because he 
had absorbed too much from a surgical dressing is to 
realise the blind indiscrimination of a drug which, 
except when applied externally, may be counted upon 
to kill our own cells as well as their enemies, like a Maxim 
gun which should rotate as it fired. 
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What we want is the ideal antiseptic which com- 
mercial liars advertise, killing all parasites and non- 
poisonous to ourselves. It does not and cannot exist. 
Ehrlich set himself to the humbler task of finding a drug 
that should be discriminate in even one case. The 
“ side-chain ” theory became the key to practice. He 
applied the laws, as he conceived them, by which the 
cells of our bodies selectively fix, and are therefore 
damaged or destroyed by, the poisons of disease— 
scarlet fever injuring kidney cells, diphtheria nerve 
cells, typhoid enteric cells, and so forth—to the con- 
struction of a poison which should similarly select 
no cells of ours, but the cells that invade us. As it is 
argued that nothing acts where it is not, so he argued 
that nothing acts, in the body, which is not fixed by 
the living cell. In salvarsan, or “ 606 ’’—the popular 
name indicating the measure of his patience—he 
systematically built up a new synthetic compound of 
arsenic, combined with chemical groupings for which 
he had inferred that the spirochaete pallida has a special 
affinity, seeing that they are contained in the dyes 
which can successfully be used to stain it. Large 
quantities of arsenic, thus introduced, kill the spirochaete, 
but cannot touch the body cells. All diseases due not 
only to this spirochaete, but to any kind of spirillum, 
can thus be cured. Yaws, a once deplorable disease 
of the tropics, for instance, which my old teacher, Sir 
Jonathan Hutchinson, our greatest student of syphilis, 
always maintained to be a form of syphilis, but which is 
due to an allied but distinct spirillum; relapsing 
fever ; rat-bite fever; the once deadly throat compli- 
cations of scarlet fever—all these and more must yield 
to salvarsan, like magic, if the drug be given half a 
chance. 

Naturally we want more such benefactions. If chemo- 
therapeutics, as Ehrlich called it, can do so much in its 
first-fruits, what may not follow? Ehrlich was very 
hopeful, as well he might be. Not that he underrated 
the complexity of the problem. For instance, carbolic 
acid, applied to pale spirochaetes in a test-tube, kills 
them ; applied to the syphilitic subject for this purpose, 
it would kill him. Salvarsan, mixed with the spiro- 
chaetes outside the body, does not kill them—their 
corkscrew movements are maintained. But spirochaetes 
thus treated cannot cause disease, being killed in the 
body, which therefore plays a part for itself in the 
action of salvarsan. Even here, in what might well 
be the unique exception, the rule obtains that Heaven 
helps those who help themselves. Remembering such 
facts, we may still hope for drugs, analogous to salvarsan, 
which shall kill, for instance, all cocci or all bacilli. 
These vegetable organisms, however, are much more 
resistant than the animal parasites, such as spirilla, 
especially when they have the power of forming spores, 
which almost defy any poison to penetrate them. Never- 
theless, great things are to be awaited. Even in five 
years, Ehrlich told us in 1913, he hoped to have precious 
results, and many of us made up our minds to be at 
Munich when the Congress met again in 1917 for an 
instalment of these good things. The last enemy 
to be conquered may be cancer, as to which Ehrlich 
always rebuked the pessimists. The cancer cell has its 


own peculiar chemistry, and its salvarsan is in the womb 
of Time, and may soon be delivered. But in claiming 
Ehrlich, Death has done well; hosts and hosts must 
die because he has gone so soon. He said that in 
making scientific discoveries the factors were money, 
patience, skill, and luck ; and, if here on the serene bank 
of Derwentwater I remember right, he placed luck 
foremost and skill last. Some men are born modest, 
others achieve modesty, and he was of both numbers. 
For skill read genius, adding thereto devotion and 
generosity to his assistants, who worked for such a 
master as he deserved, and you have as much as any 
man knows of the way to make an Ehrlich. 

Eugenics and education meanwhile together failing 
us, let us at least use what he gave us. Thanks chiefly 
to him, we now have a Royal Commission on Venereal 
Diseases, appointed when it became evident that 
syphilis can now be abolished. That Commission, 
as one of its members informs me, is preparing a report 
which it was hoped to publish this month. In the 
course of its enquiries the full measure of syphilis has 
at last been revealed. Dr. Kerr Love, of Glasgow, 
gave evidence showing how much deaf-mutism is 
inherited syphilis. Following him, others have found 
how much epilepsy and mental deficiency are inherited 
syphilis. Others have found that syphilis is really the 
factor without which most of those dreadful cases of 
cancer of the tongue and mouth, which even modern 
surgery can rarely extirpate, would not have been. 
The alienists, of course, have definitely found that 
general paralysis of the insane is syphilis, as is locomotor 
ataxia. What a range of ruin! Salvarsan fails in, 
for instance, these two last diseases—which used to be 
called para-syphilis, a name now obsolete—because 
the parasites have got inside the central nervous system, 
where we find that the salvarsan cannot follow them. 
Even the “ magic bullet’ which kills foes and spares 
friends fails when the foes are thus entrenched. All 
such cases should have been treated in time. Not that 
salvarsan was in existence fifteen or ten years ago, 
when the syphilis was contracted which accounts for 
presently existing cases. But if men were even wise 
enough to use the gifts of their wisest, the last cases of 
general paralysis and locomotor should die before 
1930, and cancer of the tongue and mouth, so common 
in men, the chief sufferers from syphilis, should become 
quite rare. 

No, not the chief sufferers. The unborn suffer most, 
far more and far more often than could be guessed 
even by Hutchinson, who saw the meaning of “ Hutch- 
inson’s teeth,” but had no Wassermann test to see 
farther than even his keen eyes. Ehrlich, therefore, 
who gave us the mastery over the worst of the few 
dreadful things which I call racial poisons, is the greatest 
of eugenists, nor do I see how he can ever be rivalled. 
During another hour to hide such saving truth as he 
gave us, for shame, or professional etiquette, or, above all, 
because “‘ God knows how to punish sin,” as a woman 
once warned me after a lecture on behalf of the unborn 
whom we could and will not save—that, surely, is the 
abomination of desolation, seated in the holy place. 

LENS. 
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Correspondence 


GERMAN CASUALTIES 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—There is a serious error in the semi-official estimate of 
German casualties, on which you comment in your notes this 
week. The figure of 1,672,444 given in this estimate as the total 
of the German casualties reported up to June 30th is, in fact, the 
total merely of the Prussian casualties. Further lists have just 
been published, which bring the total of the Prussian casualties 
reported up to August 24th to 1,740,886. If the losses in the 
other German States have been in the same proportion to the 
population as the Prussian losses, the total German casualties 
reported up to August 24th may be estimated at about 2,800,000. 
The French official estimate of the total German casualties up 
to the middle of January as 1,800,000 was based on somewhat 
fantastic calculations and was, no doubt, excessive, but there is 
no reason why we should go to the other extreme. 

What is true is that—as the compiler of this semi-official 
estimate probably wished to suggest—the French casualties have 
been heavier in proportion to the population than the German ; 
and whereas the Class of 1917 has been called out in France and 
is just going into training, it has not yet been called out in Ger- 
many, where the Class of 1916 is still only in training, having been 
called out three months ago. Moreover, a Class in Germany 
normally numbers about 500,000, and in France it numbers about 
200,000. If, therefore, only France and Germany were concerned, 
the popular notion that Germany must become relatively weaker 
as time goes on would be erroneous, so far as the supply of men is 
concerned. The contrary would be the case. But, of course, the 
British Army redresses the balance.—Yours, etc., 

Paris. Rosert DELL. 

August 30th. 

[We do not think that the semi-official calculators have made 
the elementary mistake which Mr. Dell suggests. What they 
seem rather to have done is, at all the many points in the calcula- 
tion where there is room for doubt, to have taken the extreme 
minimum figure—a method which in its cumulative result is 
exactly as fallacious as taking the extreme maximum. We should 
imagine that Mr. Dell’s figure is pretty near the truth, but in that 
case it would appear that the French casualties have not been so 
heavy in proportion to population as the German.—Eb. N.S.] 


NATIONAL SERVICE 
To the Editor of Toe New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Sir L. Chiozza Money is advocating National Service very 
widely. In to-day’s (August 31st) Times he urges it in the same 
column as Professor E. V. Arnold, who puts the position of many 
of us in a way which Sir Leo may answer and we hope he will. 

Trade Unionists, says the Professor, are prepared to con- 
tribute their lives to the common cause, if the Capitalists will give 
their property. Sir Leo knows how many rich men there are 
with incomes over a thousand (£1,000) a year. If he can per- 
suade them, or the Government to ask them, to give all their 
annual income which is over this comfortable amount, we should 
all feel they were doing their share more than they are at present. 

At the present time Sir Leo and others are demanding that a 
working man should offer his life for the period of the war. May 
we not ask that a rich man should deny himself all those luxuries 
which an income of over £1,000 a year commands for the good 
of the nation? There need not then be so much cutting down 
of those National Health services which keep the poor alive. 

This economy of housing, sick nursing, and doctoring means 
waste of human lives far greater than that of this war, as Sir Leo 
has already shown in your columns. Fifty thousand English lives 
have been sacrificed on the Continent in the last twelve months, 
and 60,000 have also been sacrificed to the preventible enemy of 
tuberculosis in England. Unknown thousands of infant lives 
have also been lost because the rich men’s pockets have no money 
to spare just now for such trifles. 

Let us ask Sir Leo and others to help us to save life at home as 
well as to destroy it abroad.—Yours, etc., 

Hersert A. Day 

Norwich. 


OUR FOOD RESOURCES 
To the Editor of Tar New STaTEsMAN. 

Str,—You state in your article last week entitled ‘“‘ The Failure 
of Lord Selborne” that nobody seems to have been prepared 
for the great rise in freights which the war has brought about. 
I think you have forgotten the Royal Commission on Supply of 
Food and Raw Material in Time of War. On page 36 and follow- 





ing of the Report, Vol. I. (1905), you wiil find a long and interesting 
discussion on this very point. The whole report is well worth 
studying after a year’s experience of the conditions which the 
Commission tried to forecast. Expert witnesses estimated that 
in the event of our being engaged in a naval war the price of wheat 
might easily rise to 100s. One very competent witness thought 
that a price of 200s. was quite possible if a war with Russia should 
coincide with a crop failure in the United States. As a matter of 
fact, during the past year our Russian supplies were entirely cut 
off and at the same time there was a failure of the Australian crop, 
so far as export was concerned. The deficiency was, however, 
almost exactly balanced by increased imports from the United 
States, Canada, the Argentine Republic, and India, as the follow- 
ing statement shows : 
STATEMENT SHOWING THE ImPorTs (IN Cwrs.) OF WHEAT AND WHEAT MEAL 


AND FLOUR AND THE TOTAL OF GRAIN AND FLOUR DURING THE YEARS 
ENDED JULY 31sT, 1914 AND 1915 RESPECTIVELY. 





Year ended July Sist. | Fluctuations 


Increase. | Decrease. 






































1914. 1915. 

WHEAT: Cwts. Cwts. | Cwts. Cwts. 
Russia, - . .. | 9,628,600 722,627 — 8,905,973 
Fermany . 2 a .. | 1,183,600 —_ | — 1,133,600 
Roumania .. -_ ae we 369,800 12,300 | co 357,500 
Turkey oe oe os oe 77,300 28,100 | — 49,200 

- 
TOTAL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES | 11,209,300 763,027 — 10,446,273 
=| a= _ - 
United States of America .. -- | 20,052,006 | 42,366,242 |12,414,146 - 
hile oa se a oo 96,800 — | - 96,800 
Argentine Republic a oe 7,223,060 | 12,075,400 | 4,851,440 | 
British East Indies oe -+ | 12,890,800 | 13,945,300 | 1,054,500 | 
Australia... mee ». | 14,826,155 | 1,948,603 — 12,877,552 
New Zealand eo os és 41,100 1,300 _— } 39,800 
Canada ee - es .. | 23,560,929 | 27,448,861 | 3,887,932 
Other Countries .. oe oe 212,400 230,100 17,700 
TOTAL NON-EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES .. | 88,304,240 98,015,806 | 9,711,566 _ 
ToTaL -- | 99,513,540 | 98,778,833 — | 734,707 

WHEAT MEAL AND FLOUR. | 
Germany .. am wi on 370,900 5,500 - 365,400 
Belgium .. “a ‘a ve 50,440 | 1,900 — 48,540 
France a ae ae 477,100 109,100 — 368,000 
Austria-Hungary .. ae - 94,518 2,500 _ 92,018 

aaa — 
ToTaL EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 992,958 119,000 | -- 873,958 
United States of America oe 5,646,462 7,396,013 | 1,749,551 | —_ 
Argentine Republic id - 104,000 20,600 | _ } 83,400 
Australia .. - - o 373,575 25,800 _ | 847,775 
nD ae a “di .. | 4,000,169 | 3,059,648 — 940,521 
Other Countries .. - ss 291,380 191,500 | -- _ 99,880 
ToTAL NON-EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES .. | 10,415,586 | 10,693,561 277,975 _ 
TOTAL -. | 11,408,544 | 10,812,561 | - 595,063 








Granp TOTAL OF GRAIN AND | 
FLovuR on - + |204,459,793 |210,443,702 | 5,983,909 | 








You state that the avowed policy of the country was to ex- 
change our manufactures for the bulk of the food we require, and 
to trust to the Fleet to keep the seas open and enable the food to 
enter. You agree that this is a reasonable enough proposition in 
peace time, but does not the experience of the last twelve months 
prove that the reasonableness also holds good in time of war? 
I do not mean for a moment that we ought not to try to make the 
most of all our resources, including our agricultural land, but the 
remedy both for high prices and for high freights seems to me to 
lie in individual economy of consumption, and this can only be 
enforced by individual taxation.—Yours, etc., 
A. A. Boors. 
Liverpool. 
August 26th. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF A PAMPHLET 
To the Editor of Tat New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The destruction by order of the Salford magistrates of 
the pamphlets published by the National Labour Press gives 
those Progressives and Democrats who doubt whether this war 
raises any issue worth fighting for the right to ask a question of 
those who are sure that it does. The fact that amongst the 
pamphlets destroyed was my pamphlet, Peace at Once, possibly 
gives me some excuse for asking the question on behalf of thousands 
of people who share my views. 

In any case my pamphlet will serve as an instance. Is it the 
opinion of Tae New StTaTEsMAN that writings of this sort should 
be suppressed ? And, if so, is THz NEw STATESMAN aware that 
it is a good deal less tolerant than the German Government ? 
My pamphlet said nothing more uncompromisingly hostile to 
war in general and this war in particular than has been said 
and is being said by German intellectuals and Socialists. But 
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of what these people are saying the British public is allowed to 
know as little as possible. Hymns are not the only means of 
vamping up hatred and nipping humane sentiments in the bud. 

Tur New Statesman knows as well as I do that in matters of 
Art, Thought, Morals and Religion the German Government is 
more liberal than the English. It was in Politics that we had, 
or were supposed to have, the advantage ; and as political liberty 
is a means, or at any rate may become a means, to all other 
liberties, as political liberty seems to be a condition of progress, 
we held, rightly perhaps, that our political liberty was worth all 
those other liberties which we were still without. 

Does THe NEw STATESMAN deny that in the last twelve months 
we have lost the greater part of our political liberties, and that 
we no longer enjoy such liberty of speech as is enjoyed in Germany 
even? To be sure we have still our freedom from conscription. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of that. But for 
hew long shall we have it? And when that shall be gone, along 
with our right of political criticism and argument, will Taz NEw 
STATESMAN still maintain that the difference between British 
and German government is something worth fighting for ?— 
Yours, etc., 

August 27th. Cuive BELL. 


{Having read the confiscated pamphlet Peace at Once, we 
rather doubt the existence of the “thousands of people” 
whom Mr. Bell believes to share his views. The substance of 
these views may be briefly shown. ‘‘ Would the average 
Englishman,” asks Mr. Bell, “‘ rather be dead than have a German 
policeman round the corner? ... Would he rather kill and 
die than have his children taught German?” And apparently 
he believes that these questions are to be answered in the nega- 
tive! On another page, dealing with a reference of Professor 
Gilbert Murray’s to “‘ the vindication of national honour,” he 
remarks: “ These high political passions come with the morning 
papers and go with the breakfast things. Men do not live by 
abstractions, Professor ’—which suggests that Mr. Bell is insen- 
sible nut only of the reality of the sentiment called patriotism, 
but even of the distinction between men and animals. It is 
certainly not our opinion that writings of this kind should be 
suppressed. As to Mr. Bell’s final question, we may point out 
that the freedom of the Press in England at the present moment 
is greater beyond all comparison than that enjoyed in France, 
Germany, or Russia. To say that ‘“ we have lost the greater 
part of our political liberties” seems to us just as foolish as it 
would be to say of an athlete who had placed himself in the 
hands of a trainer that he had lost most of the rights of a human 
being.—Eb. N:S.] 


THE MORAL OF THE WELSH COAL 
DISPUTE 
To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Most of your readers are, or profess to be, social reformers, 
people, that is to say, who not only discern the need of reform 
in many directions (which is clear to every intelligent person), 
but have also fixed in their minds some definite idea of the course 
which reform ought to take. Among people of this class there 
has been noticed a general and growing unanimity with regard 
to that course. The panacea accepted for all our social evils 
has been that of action by the centralised and representative 
State, or, in other words, Socialism ; and this has been accepted 
not only by people who call themselves Socialists, but by many 
others as well who would disclaim that title most indignantly. 
Whereon hangs a tale. 

It is one of our national faults that our educated classes make 
common use of expressions of which they neither know nor make 
any serious attempt to discover the proper meaning. Thus the 
average educated Briton when he speaks of a Socialist intends 
to convey any kind of radical or anarchial revolutionary who 
professes or preaches enmity to established institutions. 
Bradlaugh, for example, was frequently called a Socialist, though 
he was far less a Socialist than Lord Randolph Churchill. I once 
heard Sir William Harcourt described as a Socialist, and the same 
distinction has frequently been conferred upon Mr. Lloyd George. 
What more natural, then, than the widespread confusion which 
exists in the British mind between Socialism and Trade 
Unionism ? 

Now, I grant that Socialism frequently finds itself in alliance 
with Trade Unionism, just as it has found itself from time to 
time in alliance with Sir William Harcourt and Messrs. Bradlaugh 
and Lloyd George. The Liberal, being at war with the aristo- 
cratic theory and determined to keep it from developing into 
regular practice, finds that he is of one mind here with the 
Socialist ; and so on certain platforms Liberal and Socialist 


appear together. In like manner the Trade Union, having as its 
object the prevention of capitalist exploitation of labour, finds 
itself also in alliance with the Socialist on this score ; and many 
Socialists are best known to the public as Trade Union officials. 
But that is no reason for identifying Socialism with the Trade 
Unions. 

Anything more completely at variance with Socialism than 
the action of the Welsh Miners’ Federation in ceasing work when 
their labour was vital to the interests of the State could not be 
conceived. The quarrel between the union of miners and the 
union of coalmasters is a quarrel between two extremely 
individualistic and exclusive guilds—a quarrel waged @ outrance 
without the smallest reference to the safety or the welfare of the 
community as a whole. I therefore protest against Socialists 
as such taking any side but the State side in that quarrel, and 
against any insinuation made by others that the action of the 
miners is a development of Socialism or has any more connec- 
tion with Socialism than the case of the brides in the baths. 
The doctrines of Syndicalism may have something to do with it ; 
but Syndicalism is not Socialism, and is indeed rootedly inimical 
to Socialism—as distinct from it as Prussian Junkerdom from 
the Federal Constitution of Australia. 

It is better to look facts squarely in the face and to acknowledge 
that for purposes of social reform the Trade Union movement 
has already accomplished all the good it is ever likely to do; 
that the unions themselves as they wax stronger will certainly 
become a grave menace to the safety of society, acting always 
in their own particular interests, and growing ever more exclusive 
and self-centred. I think it is very safe to predict that the 
social war of the future will be a desperate struggle for supremacy 
between the State acting in the interests of all and these great 
trade guilds acting in their own particular interests. 

The moral which I draw is, that those who preach the socialistic 
gospel must cease henceforward to recognise classes within the 
community, but must return to the original conception of the 
community as a whole, and that they must cease in future to 
identify themselves or ally themselves with any faction, great 
or small. To preach good tidings in the desert while you 
encourage strife in the city is as silly as it is dishonest. To 
acknowledge the folly of the strike as a social weapon and in 
the same breath to offer every encouragement to the striker is 
neither decent nor sensible. The salvation of the whole people 
does not rest with any guild of labourers or with any union of 
guilds. They will save, or at any rate attempt to save, only 
what they represent, letting the rest go hang. Surely that has 
been made plain to us. The State alone can accomplish the 
salvation of the whole people. That is its raison détre— 
Yours, etc., 


August 30th. NEVILLE D’EsTERRE. 


THE INDIAN MOSLEM UNIVERSITY 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In the article on “India and the Future of Con- 
stantinople ” in Tae New Statesman of July 3rd it is asserted 
that the educated Muhammadan community has been of late 
years disturbed by the hostility of the Government of India to 
the long-cherished scheme of an Islamic University. Nothing 
could well be further from the truth, for the Government of India 
has throughout encouraged the promoters to persevere in their 
efforts to collect the necessary funds. Indeed, it has, in the 
opinion of many persons competent to judge, stipulated for an 
initial sum which is perilously low and committed itself rather 
rashly to the support of a scheme which has not yet been clearly 
defined. It has even promised generous financial aid for the 
maintenance of the University. But a self-appointed expert 
on Indian affairs, who does not even know that the United Pro- 
vinees are not in the North-West, has no hesitation, notwith- 
standing, in assuring the public that the “* bureaucracy ” is as 
usual thwarting a popular movement. The facts are that 
enthusiasm for the scheme has waned considerably of late and 
that it is easier just now to collect money in the community for 
establishing or assisting local Muhammadan schools and colleges 
than for a communal University. The Government of India is 
no doubt often at fault, but in this matter it is innocent of offence ; 
since it is for want of public support and not because of any 
malign influence from above that the scheme for a Muhammadan 
University is languishing. One cannot guess what purpose the 
writer may have in discussing matters with which he is so ill- 
acquainted ; but a person so obsessed by prejudice is hardly fit 
to be employed just now to comment upon happenings in India. 
Even Mr. Mohammad Ali must smile at the fatuous suggestion 
that the newspapers lately edited by him could be used “to 
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help the Administration to explain and commend the War policy 
of the Allies to the Moslem population.’”’—Yours, etc., 
ANGLO-INDIAN. 


{(1) It is true that in the first instance the Government of 
India gave encouragement to the idea of a Moslem University, 
put when a definite scheme was formulated (in 1913) it opposed 
it’; and it was mainly on account of this opposition that financial 
support has fallen off. If our correspondent will turn to the 
evidence provided by the Indian Press at that time he will find 
that our comment as to Mahometan feeling was very far from 
an over-statement. The project was sufficiently well defined, 
and the main reason for the Government’s decision not in doubt. 
(2) The United Provinces were the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh down to 1902, and as our correspondent surely knows, 
they are still, colloquially, “‘ the North-West.” (3) If the view 
that the Moslem Press cannot be treated as a potential aid to 
the Administration in times of stress is shared by the authorities 
at Simla and Delhi, the situation is more serious than our article 
implied. If the fact is so, what becomes of our correspondent’s 
argument as to the feeling of Moslem India ?—Eb. N.S.] 


HOME FOOD PRODUCTION 


To the Editor of Tok NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—A great deal is being written in the Press advocating 
ploughing up by farmers of pasture land in order to convert it 
into arable. I should like to draw attention to one great diffi- 
culty which stands in the way. In this part of the country, which, 
though once arable, is now almost solely devoted to dairy farming, 
the farmers are very generally bound by a covenant in their lease 
not to plough up pasture. To quote from a typical lease which I 
have before me : “* And also the additional rent of £50 for every 
acre and so in proportion for any less quantity than an acre of 
meadow or pasture land which shall during the tenancy hereby 
created be ploughed, dug, broken up or converted into tillage 
without the previous consent in writing of the lessor.” The sum 
isnot always £50—it may be more or less; butit is intended as a 
deterrent, and has no doubt prevented the farmers from carrying 
out the wishes expressed in the Board of Agriculture circular sent 
out to all the farmers some months ago. Presumably legislation 
would be necessary to give farmers a free hand in this matter.— 
Yours, etc., 

Joun E. BartTrum. 

North Cadbury, Somerset. 

August 30th. 

[This point was provided for in the recommendations of Lord 

Milner’s Committee.—Eb. N.S.] 


FOOD PRICES 
To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 


Sm,—In your kind notice of The New Slavery you say: 
“ We wonder, with our weekly meat bill before us, what is the 
author’s authority for declaring that ‘ the experience of England 
and France proves that prices can be kept fairly stable where laws 
against extortion through combines and monopolies prevail.’ ” 

I based the statement partly on figures to be found in An En- 
cyclopedia of Industrialism, published by Thomas Nelson and 
Sons, page 104. In 1870 the cost of living in Paris is represented 
by the figure 103. In 1880, in spite of the Franco-Prussian War 
and the Commune, the figure is only 110 ; in 1890, 103 ; in 1900, 
100; in 1910, 104. In London the figure had been gradually 
dropping ever since 1877, when it stood at 148, until 1887, when 
it was 100, and in 1901, although in the meantime it had three 
times risen to 104, it was again 100. Three years ago Professor 
M. A. Mackenzie, of the University of Toronto, and a Committee 
of the Toronto Board of Trade found that when Canadian bacon 
was sold in England at from 18 cents to 15 cents per pound it was 
sold in Toronto at 20 cents and in Montreal at 22 cents. Canadian 
cheese was selling in London at from 18 cents to 14 cents per 
pound when it was selling in Montreal and Toronto at 22 cents. 
The retail price of bread in London was 2} cents a pound as against 
8} cents in Toronto, while milk was 8 cents a quart in London as 
against 94 cents in Toronto. Sir Robert Borden, the Premier, 
stated in the Canadian Parliament in March last that producers 
had accumulated great stores of food-stuffs which had been 
offered to the British Government at the cost of production only. 
Strangely enough, no member of Parliament seems to have been 
sufficiently interested to ask who the parties were who had these 
great stores and why the British Government had not accepted 
the munificent offer. Sir Henry Dalziel, or some other malcon- 
tent, should propound this question as soon as Parliament reopens 





The crops this year are most abundant in both Canada and the 
United States and, if the cost of living is any higher in England 
than it was a year ago, it is because combines and trusts are 
taking advantage of the war to hold) foodstuffs for exorbitant 
prices. If the learned Attorney-General and the prosecuting officers 
were to take this matter in hand, you would soon find prices 
tumbling down to their former level.—Yours, etc., 

H. P. Scorr, 

Windsor, N.S. 


[We wish we could think that our correspondent’s diagnosis of 
the high food prices now ruling in this country was correct, for 
then we might hope to find means of improving the situation. 
But, unfortunately, in the world as a whole there is a real shortage 
of food-stuffs, and also of shipping available to carry them across 
the ocean, and the problem of excessive prices, though not neces- 
sarily quite insoluble, is a much more difficult and complicated one 
than our correspondent suggests.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE GAELIC LEAGUE AND THE IRISH 
TONGUE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


S1r,—Your article on this subject prompts me once more—the 
third time in thirteen years—to call attention to one marked 
perversity about the Keltic revival, and more especially the 
movement initiated by the Gaelic League for the renaissance of 
the Irish tongue in Ireland : and that is the insane way in which 
Irish (and also Welsh) is spelt, and the further folly of trying to 
mystify the learner of Irish by perpetuating the crabbedly cor- 
rupted Roman alphabet introduced by the monks into Ireland about 
the seventh or eighth century. There is no more sense in reviving 
and perpetuating this alphabet than there would be in recurring 
to the “ black letter” type in which English was written and 
printed down to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The letters of the 
Irish alphabet resemble one another so closely that it is a severe 
tax on the eyesight trying to distinguish them. The equivalents 
for f, p, r, and s are so much alike that even practised readers have 
to peer very closely at the page or the sign-board to be sure of their 
letter; 6 and d are very nearly the same in appearance. Then 
many of the consonants are completely altered in their pronuncia- 
tion if they are “ aspirated ” (not that they are aspirated in the real 
meaning of the word—this is another item in the elaborate deceit 
which clogs the presentation of this tongue) ; and this “ aspira- 
tion” is only marked by a small dot above the letter which is 
often blurred in printing. Yet the aspirated b, c, d, f, g, m, 8, and t 
are quite different sounds from the unaspirated letters. 

When you have mastered this perfectly detestable corruption 
of the Roman alphabet you next find that the spelling of Irish (or 
Gaelic) surpasses in fantastic silliness any other of the numerous 
misspelt tongues—even Tudor English. Here are two or three 
among a thousand examples : Gramnaigh, pronounced (in rational 
phonetic spelling) “ grauni” (the “* O’Growney”’ you refer to); 
Oidhche, pronounced “ Ihye”; Maolmhuire, which is really 
‘** Mwilre ” or “ Miles.” There is scarcely an Irish word which 
is spelt near its actual pronunciation by the canons of common 
sense and the accepted (Irish) values of the letters employed. 
I know that English is also illogical in its use of letters to repre- 
sent sounds, but its eccentricities are mild indeed beside those 
committed in the transcription of the oldest and purest of the 
living Keltic tongues. This erratic orthography has come about 
partly by the contraction of words from a more extended ancient 
type ; but more particularly because the monks who wrote down 
the Irish speech many centuries ago were so proud of being able to 
write at all that they took delight in cramming each word with 
unnecessary vowels and consonants. 

It wouid be a great pity from many points of view if Gwilg 
and K&mri (Irish and Welsh of ordinary parlance) became extinct 
as spoken languages : indeed, we ought to have them taught (for 
historical reasons) in all secondary education. But if there are 
to be “ Gaelic” or “ Gwilg” leagues, and societies for reviving 
the British dialect known as K4mri, the standard pronunciation 
should first be fixed by a competent committee ; and secondly, the 
two languages should be spelt according to some such simple 
phonetic alphabet as that in force at the India Office for the 
rendering of Oriental forms of speech. Then the acquisition of 
these two Keltic languages would be a comparatively simple task ; 
and Irish place-names printed at the corners of Irish streets would 
be easily deciphered and pronounced by the fascinated tourist— 
who will find in Ireland eight different types of European races— 
all of them interesting—and the most superbly beautiful and 
strange scenery of north-west Europe.—Yours, etc., 

H. H. Jomnsron. 
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Miscellany 


MAX ADELER 


HE journalists and painters of Philadelphia have a 
delightful meeting-place in the Franklin Inn Club. 
The little eighteenth-century house, standing in one 
of the by-streets of Franklin’s rectangular city, has, I 
believe, no histarical connection with old Ben ; but it is full 
of memorials of him brought together by the members, 
who have made the place as jolly a rendezvous as you could 
wish to light upon in a strange land. Just when I made its 
acquaintance the club was in mourning for its honoured 
president, the novelist-doctor, Weir Mitchell. One Saturday 
afternoon during the winter before the Flood—when in 
London or Philadelphia you could talk books without a sense 
of futility or blasphemy—a group of American journalists 
began a concerted offensive against a British visitor. 

“You English,” said one of them, “have such queer 
notions about the relative standing of American writers. 
For instance, you look upon Mark Twain as a great man.” 

“*So he was,” said I, with the proper touch of insular 
assertiveness. 

“* Well,” was the retort, “‘ he was nothing of a humorist. 
There’s a member of the Franklin Inn who is a far finer 
humorist than Mark Twain ever was.” 

** And who is that ?” 

** Why, the old man Clark whom you were talking to the 
other day.” 

“ Sorry,” said I, “ but I don’t identify him.” 

“You don’t ? Charles Heber Clark—Max Adeler !” 

Now, Max Adeler was to me, as to most of my ageing 
countrymen, a man of a past epoch. He belonged, like 
Artemus Ward and Abraham Lincoln, to the year 1860 or 
so. In the early ’eighties Elbow Room and Out of the Hurly- 
Burly had circulated by thousands in England. We had 
read and laughed over them (or not, as the case might be), 
as later we laughed over Jerome K. Jerome and W. W. 
Jacobs; and if anyone on this side had asked after Max 
Adeler, we should have declared with confidence that he 
must be dead. Well, so he is now: he died at his home near 
Philadelphia a week ago, aged 74. And since there is no 
thought to-day of the laughter-makers of a happier time, 
hardly an English paper has commented on his going. 

Max Adeler, as I found him last year, was a fine and 
vigorous old man, wholly and most expressively American, 
compact of racial and regional characteristics, strong of 
speech, full of vivid reminiscence and of forcible comment 
upon current affairs. Every morning, for a short spell, you 
might find him at his office, and on most Saturdays he was 
to be met with at the Franklin Inn. There was no better 
talker. I recall the force and volume with which he 
declaimed against the bare idea of the United States inter- 
vening in Mexico; the humorous conviction with which he 
would defend American usages in the handling of English ; 
the colour and passion of his memories of the Civil War. 

He came from Maryland, one of the border States in the 
great schism with strong tendencies towards the South. 
His father, an Episcopal clergyman, had been driven from 
his cure because he was for the North and against slavery. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that in Max Adeler’s stories 
of his boyhood the War stood out as an actuality. His 


strong old face, his strong old voice, told you how slowly 
that bygone America was passing from out of mind. 

The oddest thing, however, was that neither when you 
talked to him nor when you inquired after his haunts and 
pursuits did you think of him as Max Adeler or connect him 
with the vanished humours of that “life in an odd corner” 
which his early and vastly popular books enshrined. 


Indeed, the first fact you learned about him was that in 
Philadelphia he was not Max Adeler, but Mr. Charles H. 
Clark, a most respected citizen with a business address down 
town and a home at Conshohocken, one of the pleasant 
outlying residential districts which have kept their splendid 
mouth-filling Indian names. His fellow-townsmen knew 
him as a former Secretary of the Manufacturers’ Club, 
and in another connection also—as the leader of a large 
adult Bible class, which he had conducted at a prominent 
church of the city for many years. He was, that is to say, 
a friendly competitor on Sunday afternoons of Mr. John 
Wanamaker, of the celebrated store, whose gathering 
decidedly had it, I understand, in the matter of numbers. 

If you had asked the old man (somehow you felt no 
temptation to be intrusive) what part of his activity during 
his earthly pilgrimage he would wish to be remembered by, 
he would almost certainly have answered : first, the Bible 
class, and, secondly, his defence of the principles of High 
Tariff. For here was another surprise in store for you. 
Max Adeler was not only a man of business and a Sunday 
class-leader, but a “ braw fighter ” in the tariff war, priding 
himself upon knowing every bit of the case for Protection 
and every weakness in the case for Free Trade. He had 
been in the contest for years, was an acknowledged master 
of the controversial game, author of innumerable articles in 
the commercial press—an American analogue, let us say, 
of Mr. L. S. Amery or Mr. Harold Cox. And all the time— 
although, I believe, he was almost to the end of his life 
receiving English royalties upon the sales of the funny books 
upon which rested his pseudonymous celebrity—he was 
trying hard to live down the reputation of Max Adeler. 

I do not know whether he was actually ashamed of that 
earlier self, but there can be little doubt that he condemned 
Max Adeler as a frivolous creature, whose antics could only 
be tolerable in the natural and pardonable relaxation of the 
time immediately following the long agony of the Civil War. 
And yet, even in the austere atmosphere of High Tariff (the 
Bible-class atmosphere is by comparison jovial), the diver- 
sions of Out of the Hurly-Burly might seem to be innocent 
and even helpful. In the preface to the English edition of 
that book Max Adeler ranked himself with the moralists. 
He confessed himself of those who believe that “ the man 
who laughs is the best and happiest man,” and he chose 
for epigraph a quotation in which it is affirmed that people 
never plot mischief when they are merry, since “ laughter is 
an enemy to malice, a foe to scandal, and a friend to every 
virtue.” Altogether, I think, Max Adeler published five 
books of fun and local character, and of these only the two 
above mentioned had any vogue on this side. The other 
three—Captain Bluitt, In Happy Hollow, and The Quakeress 
—never reached the English multitude. The vogue of 
Elbow Room and its companion volume, with their extremely 
successful illustrations, was prodigious. It was helped 
enormously by the cheap reprints of the period following the 
1870 Education Act. They carried an epidemic of merti- 
ment through the new reading public—which public, by the 
by, had a far closer acquaintance with the common life 
of Delaware and New England than their successors have 
to-day. Max Adeler’s particular region is the territory 
lying south of Delaware Bay to the eastern shore (“ We 
called it,” he would say, “ the eastern sho’”) of Maryland. 
This was his country as completely as Massachusetts is 
Hawthorne’s or California is Bret Harte’s; though some 
may count it odd that the nearest thing we have to Out of 
the Hurly-Burly is probably that curious specimen of Cockney 
facetiousness, The Diary of a Nobody. If you turn nowadays 
to the books that the good old Philadelphian tried so hard to 
forget, you will be struck at any rate with one incontestable 
fact—that Max Adeler was a very competent craftsman in 
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his native tongue, both the literary language of England and 

the idiom of Delaware. But you may not be convinced that 

he was a greater man or a finer humorist than Mark Twain. 
S. K. Ratc.irre. 


THE OLD MAN’S DELUSION 


E know that our senses are subject to decay, 

\ ,' | that from our middle years they are decaying 

all the time; but happily it is as if we 
didn’t know and didn’t believe. The process is too 
gradual to trouble us: we can only say, at fifty or sixty 
or seventy, that it is doubtless the case that we can’t 
see as far or as weil, or hear or smell as sharply, as we 
did a decade ago, but that we don’t notice the difference. 
Lately I met an extreme case, that of a man well past 
seventy who did not appear to know that his senses 
had faded at all. He noticed that the world was not 
what it had been to him, as it had appeared, for 
example, when he was a ploughboy, the time of his life 
he remembered most vividly, but it was not the fault 
of his senses: the mirror was all right, it was the world 
that had grown dim. 

I found him at the gate where I am accustomed to go 
of an evening to watch the sun set over the sea of 
yellow corn and the high green elms beyond, which 
divide the cornfield from the Maidenhead Thicket. 
An old agricultural labourer, he had a grey face and 
grey hair and throat-beard; he stooped a good deal, 
and struck me as being very feeble and long past work. 
But he told me that he still did some work in the fields. 
The older farmers who had employed him for many 
years past gave him a little to do; he also had his old- 
age pension, and his children helped to keep him in 
comfort. He was quite well off, he said, compared to 
many. There was a subdued and sombre cheerfulness 
in him, and when I questioned him about his early 
life he talked very freely in his slow old peasant way. 
He was born in a village in the Vale of Aylesbury, and 
began work as a ploughboy on a very big farm. He 
had a good master and was well fed, the food being 
bacon, vegetables, and home-made bread, also suet 
pudding three times a week. But what he remembered 
best was a rice pudding which came by chance in his 
way during his first year on the farm. There was some 
of the pudding left in a dish after the family had dined, 
and the farmer said to his wife, “‘ Give it to the boy ” ; 
so he had it, and never tasted anything so nice in all 
his life. How he enjoyed that pudding! He remem- 
bered it now as if it had been yesterday, though it was 
sixty-five years ago. 

He then went on to talk of the changes that had 
been going on in the world since that happy time; 
but the greatest change of all was in the appearance of 
things. He had had a hard life, and the hardest time 
was when he was a ploughboy and had to work so hard 
that he was tired to death at the end of every day; 
yet at four o’clock in the morning he was ready and 
glad to get up and go out to work all day again 
because everything looked so bright, and it made him 
happy just to look up at the sky and listen to the birds. 
In those days there were larks. The number of larks 
was wonderful ; the sound of their singing filled the whole 





air. He didn’t want any greater happiness than to 
hear them singing over his head. A few days ago, 
not more than half a mile from where we were standing, 
he was crossing a field when a lark got up singing near 
him and went up singing over his head. He stopped to 
listen and said to himself, ‘“‘ Well now, that do remind 
me of old times !”’ “ For you know,” he went on, “ it is a 
rare thing to hear a lark now. What’s become of all 
the birds I used to see I don’t know.” There was a 
very pretty bird at that time called the yellowhammer— 
a bird all shining yellow, the prettiest of all the birds. 
He never saw nor heard that bird now, he assured me. 
That was how the old man talked, and I never told 
him that yellowhammers could be seen and heard 
all day long anywhere on the common beyond the 
green wall of the elms, and that a lark was singing 
loudly high up over our heads while he was talking of 
the larks he had listened to sixty-five years ago in the 
Vale of Aylesbury, and saying that it was a rare thing 
to hear that bird now. W. H. Hupson. 


Music 
THE PROMENADE CONCERTS 


ITH the best will in the world the true musician 

W cannot feel amiably disposed to Messrs. Chappell 

and Co., and their recent bid for his favour. The 
financing of the Promenade Concerts and the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra in succession to Sir Edgar Speyer (to whom musical 
London owes an incalculable debt) leaves one dubiously 
suspicious that, sooner or later, just as the Bechstein piano 
has been ousted by the Chappell, so will German music, or at 
least serious and great music, be replaced by something, in 
the phrase of the suburban grocer, “ just as good, if not 
better.” Such is the effect of the wrong sort of fame—the 
fame of the Chappell Ballad Concerts, to which the bulk of 
the English middle and upper class public has flocked for 
years. The fact that Messrs. Chappell & Co. have been 
merely supplying a demand (although there is no such thing 
as merely supplying a demand; it has to be tickled, and that 
is what the concerts are for, those celebrated concerts which 
begin at lunch and go on till supper) does not excuse them 
in the eyes of the idealist, who can admire someone ready to 
lose money in educating the public but cannot forgive the 
mere waxing fat out of whatever low taste, ignorance, senti- 
mental immorality and frivolous brainlessness happens to be 
going. When Messrs. Chappell have continuously put their 
hands in their pockets to back up something good and great, 
then he will look up to them with respect—at present, how- 
ever, he scans the programmes of the Promenades warily for 
traces of the cloven hoof, and sighs to think that in a History 
of Modern European Music the compositions issuing from 
the plaster palace in Bond Street would have no place. 

As it happens, the programmes of the Promenades for this 
season show (as might be expected) little evidence of the 
change in proprietorship brought about by the war. In fact, 
they seem to constitute a sort of prize-ring in which conflict- 
ing ideas get alternately knocked down. On Saturday, the 
2ist, we find : 

Aria, Walter’s Prize Song (The Mastersingers). 
One can hear Mr. de Lara chuckle as he sees that even 
Walther has lost his German “h.” Immediately following, 
however, we have : 
Siegfried’s Journey (Gétterddimmerung). 


One can realise the difficulty of finding an English equi- 
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valent of “ Siegfried ’” (Victorypeace’s Journey would have 
been a likely contribution—we may yet live to see it), but 
why “ Gétterdimmerung”? Is not that enough to make 
any true Englishman stay away—or at least stamp his foot 
and hiss at an appropriate place (as Mr. Josef or Joseph 
Holbrooke suggests)? In another place after printing 
‘*Good Friday Music” they actually follow this with 
“* Charfreitagszauber,” which is really too bad and quite 
upsetting to stay-at-home patriots. Trying to discover some 
principle at work led me to the hypothesis that the pro- 
grammes are confused purposely, so that nobody can accuse 
the proprietors of partisanship, but that the largest possible 
audience shall be got at; and this task seems to be divided 
between several persons. There is Mrs. Rosa Newmarch, for 
instance. I yield to none in my admiration of Mrs. New- 
march’s descriptive gifts, but I feel it is a great pity some of 
the composers did not read Mrs. Newmarch’s notes before 
they wrote their music—especially Russian and descrip- 
tive composers. “All the strange visions of night have 
vanished,” writes Mrs. Newmarch in a note to a recent 
novelty of Bagrinovsky’s, but it is one of the most reprehen- 
sible lapses on the part of any composer that Bagrinovsky 
has quite overlooked this and leaves his “ strange visions of 
night ” to degenerate into common trespassers. This is 
where the Germans, painstaking as usual, score. Richard 
Strauss (who is banished from us this year) is always most 
careful to make his sheep bleat precisely where Mrs. New- 
march says they do—and this is not one of the least of his 
claims to greatness. 

The next field cf operations appears to be the translations 
of the words of Songs, Arias, Recitatives, ete. It is a point 
of honour with the translator, or rather the selector of trans- 
lations, that on no account shall the version printed be the 
same as that actually sung. It is possible that the object is 
to show the numerous French and Belgian visitors among us 
that such a great literary nation as ours has more than one 
translation of everything—which is, of course, highly patrio- 
tic and commendable ; on the other hand, the idea may be 
that: anyone offended by the words or the literary style of the 
printed translation would be sure to be mollified by the 
singer’s use of other words, or vice versa. 


At any rate, there is no panic at work in these programmes ; 
and evidently the fiery harangues of Messrs. Holbrooke and 
de Lara during the last six months have not upset the 
management. For this they certainly deserve credit, 
coupled, in my case, with admiration for what shows itself as 
highly developed art in the nomenclature of Wagner’s 
Operas, though to anyone unfamiliar with the peculiar com- 
position of Promenade audiences it would appear to be mere 
caprice. The Promenaders are a very mixed lot, but they 
separate most conveniently into three classes : 


1. The real music lovers who will not stay away if The Mastersingers 
is written Die Meistersinger. 

2. The people who know that Die Meistersinger is German but do 
not know that The Mastersingers is the translation. 

8. The people who do not know German when they see it and think 
Gétterdiimmerung is Russian. 


Need one say more? Any intelligent person studying this 
classification will find in it the key to all the printed vagaries ; 
but in order to make the classification comprehensive and all- 
embracing, I should mention that Class I. numbers a few 
cranks who will stay away if Die Meistersinger is written 
The Mastersingers. 

Such, with a slight dilution of Wagner on Monday nights, 
are the trifling changes in the programmes; but there is 
another, more disturbing, feature. I don’t mind having to 
listen to fine artists, like Mr. William Murdoch or Solomon, 
playing on a Chappell piano. No one could be more anxious 


to see the native industry flourishing ; I certainly desire to 
hear a first-rate Chappell before I die. But the fact that the 
one possible orchestral hall in London (for the Albert Hall is 
“impossible ”’) is in the hands of a piano-making and song- 
selling firm is a very real menace to the healthy musical life 
of the city and calls for the greatest vigilance. Messrs. 
Chappell & Co. began by prohibiting German pianos. No 
piano but a Chappell (and surely not one of their prize instru- 
ments) has appeared on the platform this season, although 
Solomon previously always used an Erard. And it would 
not be imputing lack of taste to our other solo pianists to 
suggest that some of them would not have elected to play on 
a Chappell—at least not on one of those specimens that have 
appeared in public. I think that, war or no war, this Prus- 
sianisation of pianos, this forcing upon artists and public of 
one particular piano, is enough in itself to destroy any claim 
which the firm might put forward to the gratitude of the 
public; for it makes it impossible to believe that their 
motives are any more disinterested than those of ordinary 
commerce. But there is more than this in the matter. It 
is possible that Messrs. Chappell may have lurking some- 
where in their cellars an instrument which is the especial 
triumph of their factory and to which they listen before 
writing those confident advertisements which declare that 
“* Chappell pianos cannot be excelled,” ete. But does any- 
body believe this is really the case ? Does one not take it for 
granted as necessary exaggeration ? Are we not accustomed 
to it in a thousand things from soap to pills? But it seems 
strangely out of tune with the atmosphere of art. 

I often wonder (and this is hardly a digression) what would 
happen if advertisers were a little more realistic and a little 
less romantic. Suppose Messrs. Chappell left off advertis- 
ing: “‘ The finest English make, cannot be excelled for their 
exquisite tone, responsive touch, remarkable singing quality, 
and lasting durability ; * endorsed and played by the greatest 
artists of the day.” Supposing, I say, instead of this we 
read: “Chappell pianos, quite good in their way, an 
average English make, now up to the medium-class German, 
hope to do better if you support us; some leading profes- 
sionals prefer other makes, but ours is quite a sound article.” 
I personally believe that the public’s appetite would be 
immensely whetted and that sales would go up. Perhaps I 
am merely wrong-headed, but I know that such an advertise- 
ment would appeal to me. Certainly no one believes the 
other rigmarole. Of course the morality of commerce is 
not the morality of art, and one can therefore understand 
people who have to do with both spheres getting somewhat 
confused—this confusion is abundantly present in most 
modern music and reaches its zenith in those “‘ Futuristic ” 
brain-reeling conglomerations of sound which depict motor- 
*buses snorting and squeaking up the Strand or, as they 
prefer to put it in their jargon, “ the consciousness of the 
energy of life.” The vast numbers of inartistic—.e., non- 
moral—ballads published by Messrs. Chappell & Co. have 
evidently been “ passed” by the management along with 
the advertisements, so that often it is a little difficult to tell 
the songs from the advertisements ; though, no doubt, it is 
possible. But they have the same spiritual father—a sort of 
father one can imagine saying in a Wells novel: “ Oh, it’s 
orl right—I’m orl right—wot’s the matter with me?” 
“ Nothing!” is the swift reply from a thousand suburban 
homes. ‘ Nothing!” echo Messrs. Chappell, looking at 
their yearly balance. ‘“ Everything!” groans the true 
patriot refusing to be comforted by the blowing-up of the 
Moltke. 

W. J. TuRNER. 





* This is where we surpass the Germans, in “ lasting durability ” ; 
their pianos are merely durable. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


cult of the first edition seems to be a little over- 
I done. It cannot be dismissed as entirely useless. 
Where first editions, especially of old authors, are 
rare they will naturally be treasured because of their textual 
value. There is also a certain sentimental gratification 
to be got out of holding a copy precisely like those which 
the author received from his printers when the book was 
fresh from the press. With books of a certain age the 
market prices will always be determined by the two factors 
of rarity and of the intrinsic worth of the writer or the 
writing, with considerations of typography, and of current 
fashions in appreciation, coming in occasionally. A first 
edition, however rare, of the sermons of an obscure 
eighteenth-century dissenting divine will not command a 
price ; though you will get more for the first editions of very 
bad early books by most authors, famous in their lifetimes, 
than of very good late ones, if only for the reason that more 
copies of the later ones were probably printed and more 
probably survive. The later poems of Tennyson, for 
instance, were printed in such numbers that the market 
is flooded with them. There is, at all events, a certain per- 
ceptible reason, a certain basis of sense underlying the rela- 
tive prices given for the first editions of old-established 
authors. But when we come to modern authors whose place 
has not yet been settled and the market for whom has not 
been regularised, we get a most curious state of things. The 
prices asked for some of them seem to bear little relation to 
their probable future values. 


* * * 


There must really be a great many people who collect 
first editions of modern authors. I do not know who they 
are or why they doit. In some cases, I suppose, it is because 
the fancy takes them ; in most cases, I imagine, an element 
of the speculative enters. People pique themselves on 
spotting the immortals, and they back their fancies in the 
hope of future profit. After all, a man who had left his 
family a dozen First Folios of Shakespeare or even a dozen 
copies of Herrick’s Hesperides (which fetches £80 or so) 
would have done fairly well by his twentieth-century 
descendants. A little stack of first editions of Keats, 
Shelley, and the juvenile Tennyson would also be useful : 
and the man who thinks he can pick out half a dozen Keatses 
from among our contemporaries buys up their first editions. 
But one cannot help thinking that the rush on the first 
editions of living men is a little overdone: in some cases 
the prices, even of books which cannot, one supposes, be very 
rare, have gone up so high that one cannot conceive that 
they will stay there. And that it is rather indiscriminating 
is evident. I know of one case where a man got a book- 
seller to advertise for a second-hand copy of a book of which 
the new copies of the first edition were not yet sold out. 


* * * 


I have just been looking at a large booksellers’ catalogue 
in which a number of modern first editions are entered. 
The prices in some cases are really formidable. The LATER 
first editions of Mr. Conrad will, apparently, fetch more 
than the later first editions of Browning. Vanity Fair 
is priced at £8 and Esmond at £38 8s., In Memoriam at 
£3 10s., Vittoria at £5; you even have to pay £4 10s. 
for Treasure Island, £5 10s. for An Inland Voyage, and 
(this seems a lot) £3 3s. for Andrew Lang’s Aucassin and 
Nicolette, and £2 15s, for his Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. 





But a first edition of The Idylls of the King will only cost 
you 10s.; you can get Maud for 6s., Pendennis for 25s., 
Beauchamp’s Career for £1 10s., Men and Women (1855) for 
£1 16s., and any number of later Brownings for from 5s. to 
7s. each. You can even get first editions of two of Pater’s 
books (which one would have thought the sort of books that 
book collectors collected) for 15s. and 14s. respectively. 


* * * 


But these moderns! Though Mr. George Moore’s Esther 
Waters is priced at 10s. only, one is asked £2 10s. for Mike 
Fletcher, £2 18s. for 4 Mummer’s Wife, and £8 15s. for 
Impressions and Opinions (1891). Oscar Wilde’s Lady 
Windermere’s Fan stands at £8 8s., Lord Arthur Savile's 
Crime at £1 10s., The Happy Prince at £1 18s., a signed 
large-paper copy of Dorian Grey at £5, Salome at £5 5s., 
and The Sphinx at £6 10s. For a presentation copy of 
Mr. Yeats’s Poems £5 10s. is asked; and the stampede 
after Conrads extends itself even to his recent books. One is 
invited to pay £2 10s. for his Tales of Unrest (1898), £1 15s. 
for Typhoon (1908), 25s. for Nostromo (1904), 18s. for a 
A Set of Six (1908), and 10s. 6d. for ’"Twiat Land and Sea 
(1912). There is some consolation, perhaps, in the fact 
that a series of Mr. Hewlett’s novels (though I suppose 
The Forest Lovers fetches money) are going at cost price. 
And to me there is a certain dissatisfaction in the entry of 
the first edition of De Profundis at 5s. only, the cost price. 
For I bought a copy myself on the day of publication and 
was offered 10s. for it a fortnight afterwards, which 10s. 
I declined, on the grotesquely fastidious ground that I 
had not yet settled with the bookseller for it, and that I 
felt there was something indecent in selling something for 
which I had not yet paid. I should never have made much 
of a stockbroker. 


* - * 


If you go to the bookshops where they specialise in this 
sort of thing, you will find that fancy prices are put upon 
the early works of all kinds of comparatively young authors. I 
daresay that the prices marked are not always the prices taken. 
Second-hand booksellers are usually open to bargain. For all 
I know, the prices I have quoted above from a catalogue may, 
in some cases, be higher than current market rates, and the 
bookseller whose catalogue it is may be ready to accept offers 
of something less than the sums he asks. But the margin 
cannot be very large: and the broad fact is clear that ex- 
tremely large prices must be given for the works of authors 
still living. People with spare cash may do what they like. 
But in some cases—it would be grossly invidious to say which 
—the purchasers will certainly be left. They will perhaps 
deserve to be, for being silly. But if this mania continues, 
I do not see why authors should not profit by it. I therefore 
advise every young author who is genuinely confident 
about his own greatness and future fame to put aside, say, 
fifty copies of the first edition of each of his books, to hold 
them up, and then to unload quietly when the market seems 
favourable. 


* * . 


Mr. Edmund Gosse has finished his Life of Swinburne, 
but it will not be published until after the war; when, 
presumably, we shall also get Swinburne’s correspondence 
and his posthumous poems. The quality of what Mr. 
Gosse has already published about Swinburne leads one to 
expect that his Life will give as vivid a portrait of Swinburne 
as he “ walked and talked” as we possess of any English 
poet. 

SoLomon EaGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Mountains of the Moon. By J.D.Brresrorp. Cassell. 
6s. 
The Jacket. By Jack Lonpon. Mills & Boon. 6s. 


Salute to Adventurers. By Jonn Bucuan. Nelson. 6s. 


Mr. Beresford’s great artistic quality, it has always seemed 
to me, is sincerity. Some people talk of sincerity as if it 
were absolute, unconditioned, single : yet no one is wholly 
sincere or wholly the opposite. Sincerity is tentative, 
aspiring, a quality of effort and idealism, like courage : it is 
active and positive : it admits “ degree, priority, and place ”’ : 
it ranges from acquiescence in the obvious to exploration of 
the untried: it comprises militancies, dangers, and desires. 
In this sense, then, one may say that, while we have several 
living artists who are notably sincere, who do not shirk any 
aspect of life as they see it, Mr. Beresford’s sincerity is 
specially notable, distinctively his own. He carries into the 
comprehension and narration of what may be, in superficial 
appearance, the most trivial emotion or experience wonder 
as vivid as a child’s and patience as scrupulous as an astro- 
nomer’s. 

Now, it follows that in such work there must be pauses, 
breaks, breathing-spaces. The author of the Stahl trilogy is 
well within his rights if he turns aside to toy with fantasy : 
he might even escape censure were he occasionally trivial or 
conventional—provided only that he had the sheer dexterity, 
the mere craftsmanship, to produce a triviality, a conven- 
tionality, that should be excellent of its kind. Mr. Arnold 
Bennett, who is craftsman as well as artist, and as uncom- 
promisingly adequate in the one capacity as in the other, 
furnishes the best example of what I mean. I cannot think 
that Mr. Beresford, at any rate in his latest volume, shows a 
comparable dexterity. The plot (which, unless I misunder- 
stand the dedication, is not of his own devising) labours in a 
convention slightly uncongenial to his powers. It is formal, 
without the effortless correctness which should round and 
consolidate formality. That the book is very well written 
goes without saying: it is conscientious, and has many 
touches of sympathy, sensitiveness, and beauty. But it is 
too short, and gives too little scope for the spiritual detail in 
which Mr. Beresford excels. 

The title is also the title of a work written by the “ hero ” 
(detestable term, less appropriate every year of its use, yet 
unreplaceable !). He is a Canadian professor with a new 
view of socialism. Perhaps it is my own obtuseness that 
fails to detect in this novelty anything more startling than 
our old friend the “‘ change of heart,”’ but it insists that the 
change must come from the masses—it refutes “ reform from 
above,” being implacably hostile to all feudal assumptions, 
all the condescensions of rank and wealth. The Canadian 
professor is really the deserted but legitimate son of the heir 
to a great English peerage, and when he comes to England 
to study social types he finds himself in the midst of the 
family whose rightful head he is. His father was an amiable 
but disgustingly immoral degenerate, his mother a fanatical 
saint : and he has been brought up in so complete a scorn of 
all which produced his father that it never even occurs to him 
to claim his “ rights.” The family consists of a solid, stolid 
Marquis, who cuts a figure in public life by reproducing from 
memory speeches written for him by his brilliant brother-in- 
law : the Marquis’s stupid wife : a rude and cranky and aged 
aunt: a golf-and-billiard son—and, of course, a beautiful 
daughter, whom, of course, the professor loves and marries. 
The brilliant brother-in-law, the “ ghost ” who provides the 
intellectual apparatus of the family, is excellently done, and 
the duel of wits between him and the professor is the best 
bit of craftsmanship in the story. The latter has no more 





intention of revealing his identity tha: of basing a claim on 
it, but circumstances—and people—force his hand: there 
are suspicions, misunderstandings: a climax of revelation 
is worked up to with an appropriate storm (yet surely the 
pathetic fallacy is just one of those properties which artistry 
may use, but craftsmanship may not ?). There is a good deal 
of subtlety, but not as much as one expects from Mr. Beres- 
ford, in the contrast between the slightly heavy rectitude of 
the professor and the slightly insolent insouciance of the 
“family.” The spiritual conflict in the girl’s soul, between 
traditional ease and perilous adventure, is open to the same 
praise and the same objection. The experienced novel-reader 
could not read fifty pages without knowing how the problem 
would solve itself—which is why I have no scruples about 
“ giving away ” the plot; and there is no room for gradual 
elaboration of the processes involved. Shepston, the 
brother-in-law, whose schemes and intentions, since they are 
by no means obvious, I will leave the reader to discover, puts 
to the professor the philosophy underlying the narrative : 

“* Given our theory of life and society, we are capable of inexhaustible 
energy in construction upon that base. It is when we are faced with 
the necessity to construct a new theory that we fail. We may know 
that our own theory is weak and that it is fostering dry rot, but we 
cannot alter it ; the thought of drastic change is paralysing, absolutely 
paralysing. Now, you “si 

“Yes ; I can’t endure the restriction of your theory,” Grey agreed. 
** I want to find a new formula ; and I am paralysed by the contempla- 
tion of all these immense calculations that must, I know, be made. 
Yes, that is my symptom of inertia. 1 have it too. I would sooner 
drive a new road than attempt to mend an old one.” 





The early books—anyway, the dog-books—of Mr. Jack 
London had one great merit which it seems to me he has 
since lost. They were strong because they were real, and 
they had considerable beauty because of their strength. 
Now in such of Mr. London’s later works as I have read or 
‘tried to read (I do not profess to have kept pace with his 
extraordinary output) it is precisely the merit of reality that 
I miss. Its place seems to have been taken by a febrile 
violence. He flogs and urges and maltreats his style, he 
wantons in epithets, he “ savages ” the reader’s susceptibili- 
ties. There results, in spite of many fine qualities—keen 
vision, wide acquaintanceship with facts, ready enthusiasms 
—a certain dullness, a certain fatigue. The idea of The 
Jacket, though not wholly novel—Mr. Arnold’s Phra the 
Phenician did, if I remember right, a similar thing with 
striking ability—is exceedingly interesting. (The book, by 
the way, has been published in America as The Star Rover.) 
The autobiographical narrator, who shares with Plato, 
Vaughan, and Wordsworth a belief in the pre-natal existences 
and accumulated experience of the human personality, 
gains the power of frecing his soul under the torture of the 
“jacket ” in the American prison of San Quentin, and sends 
it voyaging through his past lives. Mr. London makes fairly 
effective use of the scope thus provided: his pictures are 
carefully and vigorously painted, but always, or nearly 
always, with that somewhat hysterical and wearisome 
emphasis : 

Oh, what a fluttering of luminous images and actions! In a few 
short minutes of loosed subconsciousness I have sat in the halls of 
kings, above the salt and below the salt, been fool and jester, man-at- 
arms, clerk and monk ; and I have been ruler above all at the head of 
the table—temporal power in my own sword-arm, in the thickness of 
my castle-walls, and the numbers of my fighting-men ; spiritual power 
likewise mine by token of the fact that cowled priests and fat abbots 
sat beneath me and swigged my wine and swined my meat. 


That is just a brief extract from a sort of anticipatory review, 
a succession of glimpses indicated before the regular recon- 


struction comes. 
Honestly, I cannot think what a man of Mr. Buchan’s wide 


and widely-distinguished talents is about to have given us 
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Salute to Adventurers. Its hero is a Scots youth, rash, stub- 
born, adventurous—true to type, not to individuality : its 
heroine is the proud maiden, of a type even more hackneyed. 
We get the hills and moors of Scotland, the ways of old Vir- 
ginia, brawls and pistol-shots and pirates—the whole bag of 
tricks: we get any amount of interesting historical and 
geographical intimations : it is all painstaking and particular 
—but from Mr. Buchan! Where is the breath of life, the 
ardour, the originality, to keep so stale a convention sweet, 
or fashion it to new purpose ? Not in these pages: I opened 
them with the highest hopes, and closed incm, I confess, with 
the frankest disappointment. GERALD GOULD. 


VAUGHAN THE SILURIST 


The Works of Henry Vaughan. Edited by L. C. Martin. 
Oxford University Press. 2 Vols. 

Critics have often argued as to which member of the seven- 
teenth-century group of religious poets is the greatest. Such 
argument is tempting, but not very profitable. For in each 
of them certain qualities were developed to a peculiar pitch. 
Herbert was, perhaps, the most finished craftsman of them, 
but as Crashaw surpassed him in strength of passion, so 
did Vaughan in strength of vision. It has been charged 
against Vaughan that in his religious poems he borrowed 
wholesale from Herbert as, in his secular verses, he borrowed 
from Donne. That is evident ; but it is equally evident that 
the things in his writing that are by universal consent the 
finest were peculiarly his own. And there are frequent 
lines and stanzas in him which for overwhelming beauty 
of expression and profundity of insight it would be difficult 
to surpass from the whole body of English poetry. Least of 
all can they be paralleled in Herbert, who, in the serene, 
almost matter of fact, composure of his piety was, both in his 
qualities and in his limitations, typically Church of England. 

Almost all Vaughan’s best poetry springs directly from his 
mysticism. His early Donnesque poems have here and there 
an amusing turn or an interesting reference to contemporary 
manners: but alone they would never have given him a 
reputation. Had he published no more than those, he would 
have been, at most, one of those obscure versifiers who are 
dug up by some scholar anxious to win his editorial spurs, 
receive a few notices in the press, and then drop back into 
obscurity, out of reach of any plummet of unacademic length. 
He himself thought little of these works, though for another 
reason. With the saint’s usual horror of the most venial 
peccadilloes of his youth he regarded them, quite unjustifi- 
ably, as loose and obscene. He referred to them as a “ fowl 
and overflowing stream” and declared that “ to continue 
(after years of discretion) in this vanity, is an inexcusable 
desertion of pious sobriety.” But what had come to him 
from his new-found religion was not so much a change of 
morals as a change of sight and feeling. He was no longer 
interested in the mere superficial colour and movement of 
the London crowds, in taverns, in battles, in polite gallantry, 
He still could love the beauties of flowers and trees, the 
“busie motions” of birds and insects, for their own sake, 
but he loved them above all for God’s sake. His eye for 
Nature was sensitive and his description of it occasionally 
superb in its simplicity : 

A Ward and still in bonds, one day 
I stole abroad, 


It was high spring and all the way 
Primros’d, and hung with shade. 


But all natural objects were above all to him the veils, the 
witnesses and the revealers of the Eternal Being behind 
them. “ All things that subsist and be Have their Com- 
missions from Divinitie,”” and he could not look on the 


fairness of a flower without thinking of how much fairer 
Heaven must be. When the mood of his quiet mystical 
exaltation was on him he often wrote with perfect simplicity 
in language without a strain of affectation. The wording of 
his great opening : 

I saw Eternity the other night 

Like a great Ring of pure and endless light— 


has a sort of sublime obviousness about it. One is sometimes 
tempted to think that the poet born in him is everything and 
the poet made scarcely anything: that he did not know 
when he was writing well and when badly: that his greatest 
utterances were as spontaneous as a bird’s song. That can 
scarcely be maintained in face of poems like The Timber, 
The Retreat, and Peace : 
My Soule there is a Countrie 
Far beyond the stars 
Where stands a wingéd Centrie 
All skillful in the wars. ..... 


in which there is art both deliberate and sustained. But 
it is certain that his craftsmanship was flagging and 
intermittent ; that few of his poems are well-shaped as 
wholes or at the same level of expression all the way through. 
He was not a mere inspired unselfconscious child: but he 
had little architectural sense and his frequently treacherous 
taste prevented him from making the most of his faculty of 
rhythmic speech. He was sometimes—there are effects 
which cannot be explained as accidents—a deliberately good 
artist ; he was sometimes a studiously bad one. He might 
have done greater work ; but he has at any rate left us a few 
of the finest lyrics in the language. 

Mr. Martin’s edition is complete : it includes the prose as 
well as the verse. We do not imagine that many readers, 
for the sake of its frequent quaintnesses and occasional 
beauties, will labour through the treatise Hermetical Physick. 
Even the chapter headings are rather terrifying : 


A meteor is either volatile or coagulated, both kinds are extrarious. 


Of the excesse and the defect of necessaries, which is the second cause 
of the extrarious cause. 


But, presumably, a collected edition was desired and desir 
able: and Mr. Martin has done the work once and for all. 
His notes deal mainly with Vaughan’s numerous and re- 
condite sources. Mr. Martin is a very self-effacing sort of 
editor ; but the vast amount of pains he has taken is obvious. 
His edition, like Mr. Moorman’s recent one of Herrick in the 
same series, is a model of what such an edition should be. 


THE HARVEST OF WAR BOOKS 


The Meaning of the War. By Henn Bercson. Fisher Unwin. 
Is. net. 

The War and After. 
Is. net. 

The German Peril. 
Unwin. 5s. net. 

Some Aspects of the War. 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. net. 

The Holy War—“ Made in Germany.” 
Hurcronse. Putnam. 75 cents net. 

The War Thoughts of an Optimist. By B.A.GouLp. Dent. 
2s. 6d. net. 

In days past it has been maintained by many writers, from 
Ruskin downwards, that great wars produce great art and 
literature. In support of this theory Shakespeare is 
associated with the Armada ; Wordsworth, Byron, Keats, and 
Shelley with the Napoleonic wars, and so on. But so far 
the modern war of nations has given no encouragement 
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to the hopes of these optimists. It has either killed or 
silenced our poets ; and on the rare occasions when it has 
moved anyone to song, we listened, appropriately enough 
through the columns of the Times, to something which only 
resembled the distant twittering of a large brass band. The 
harvest of war prose is infinitely heavier in quantity than 
that of war poems, but it cannot be said to be much better in 
quality. This batch of six books may be taken as a very 
fair sample of it. Five of them have attained not only 
local but international recognition and distinction. M. 
Bergson, of course, in the world of philosophers to-day 
holds a position almost of pre-eminence. The names of 
M. Pérez Triana and Dr. Hurgronje are probably unfamiliar 
to many ‘people in these islands, but that is partly due 
to our insular intellectual isolation. The former represented 
his country, Colombia, at the second Hague Peace Conference, 
and has been a member of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. Dr. Hurgronje is “in the very fore- 
front of authorities ” on the subject of Islam, and is one of 
the few Europeans who have studied that religion in its 
‘Holy of Holies in Arabia. 

The reasons for the failure of these war books by dis- 
tinguished persons are not hard to find. There are three 
things which may give value to the written word—knowledge, 
thought, or feeling. When M. Bergson is writing about 
philosophy, or Sir Oliver Lodge about science, or Mr. 
Harrison about Positivism, they usually produce something 
well worth reading, because they possess knowledge which 
everyone does not possess and think thoughts which everyone 
does not think. But when the philosopher and the scientist 
sit down to write about the causes of the war and the nature 
of the German they are dealing with highly technical subjects 
about which they know little if anything more than Tom, 
Dick, and Harry. There are two clear proofs of this. Dr. 
Hurgronje’s ‘book is the only one of these six which is 
valuable because of its subject-matter. The reason is that 
he has confined it to a question upon which he is an expert, 
the jihad or Holy War of Islam, and he is therefore able to 
throw light upon the meaning and the probable results of 
Turkey’s intervention in the present war. This is positive 
evidence, but there is negative evidence in the fact that all 
the other writers say exactly the same thing about the war 
and the Germans as everyone else is saying. It is very good 
proof that a man has no real knowledge about a subject if 
che can only tell you what you and the rest of the world are 
habitually saying about it. If Sir Oliver Lodge and Mr. 
Gould each wrote a book about the ether, it is certain that 
the first would find something different to say from the 
second. But Mr. Gould would no more think of writing 
about the ether than Sir Oliver Lodge would contemplate a 
work on Roman-Dutch Law. If only each writer on the war 
would realise that his quotation from Nietzsche, Treitschke, or 
Bernhardi has already been quoted by every other writer on 
the war, he would pause before proceeding to make the same 
comment on it which all the others have made before him. 

As regards the feelings which this war inspires and the 
literature inspired by those feelings, the only consoling 
thought is that time will, as it always does, draw its decent 
veil of oblivion over them. Sir Oliver Lodge is almost Peck- 
sniffian in his horror at the wickedness of a non-British world 
and his self-righteous deprecation of British self-rightcous- 
ness. “* We, unworthy,” he says, “are agents of Higher 
Powers in this conflict. . . . Is all this true of our race [the 
British] alone and are these simple and childlike character- 
istics denied to other nations ? God forbid.”’ Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is unfortunately inspired by another kind of 
emotion which is even more characteristic of war literature. 
Its dominant note is “I told you so,” repeated with 
venomous insistence, and the style and tone can be inferred 





from the fact that he appears to think that by calling a person 
who disagrees with him “‘ some snivelling journalist ” he has 
demolished his arguments. Are these simple and childlike 
characteristics denied to other nations ? God forbid ! 


ASPECTS OF AMERICA 


America and Her Problems. By Pau. p’EsTouRNELLEs 
DE ConsTANT. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


The New American Government and Its Work. By James 
T. Younc. Macmillan. 10s. net. 


The Monroe Doctrine: National or International ? 
Wa. I. Hutt. Putnams. 2s. 6d. net. 


Government of the Canal Zone. By G. W. Goernats. 
Milford. 4s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Stephen Graham would tell you (and many people 
before him have noticed it) that the view you talae of America 
depends upon one little cireumstance—whether when you 
go you are, or are not, equipped with introductions of the 
right number and kind. Now as to Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant there could be no doubt whatever. A member of 
the French Senate, a thoroughgoing internationalist, a 
devout believer in The Hague, his credentials were un- 
impeachable, consequently his journeyings in the United 
States were strewn with complimentary luncheons and 
receptions. His mood is one of astonishment and admira- 
tion—of the abounding industry, the expanding cities, the 
commercial genius, the idealistic activity of the American 
people. This is expressed all through his 500 pages. It 
is impossible to quarrel with a diligent note-taker who is 
so intensely pleased with almost everything he sees, and 
whose naiveté is so perfect when he approaches certain 
products of the New World. But it is all very jolly, even 
though we remember that there is another and very terrible 
side to the colossal industrialism that moves this generous 
Frenchman to an almost lyric enthusiasm. He has brought 
together a good deal of carefully gathered fact, and is 
frequently happy in his characterisation of distinctively 
Western developments—for example, the shirt-sleeve demo- 
cratic government of Colorado, the life of a city like 
Milwaukee or St. Louis, and the social significance of 
Christian Science. The book, by-the-by, is one of the most 
oddly unsystematic we have come upon for some time— 
an extensive collection of short paragraphs on great subjects. 

There is undoubtedly a notion current among English 
people that the United States, being governed under a 
strict legal constitution, is a land of rigid governmental 
forms and practices. Professor Young’s careful and thorough 
survey should serve to modify the prevalent view by 
showing not only how American institutions have developed 
in working, but in how many different ways the States 
to-day are making experiments in democratic organisation 
and control. For a good many years the English student 
has been asking for a book that would give him in convenient 
compass an account of the whole machine of government in 
the United States. He need ask no longer. Professor 
Young has put us all under a real obligation, and he may 
be assured of our gratitude. 

The war has made it necessary for every educated person 
to understand the implications of the Monroe Doctrine, and 
all the more because of the prophecies as to ensuing “ in- 
evitable ” conflicts indulged in by certain popular guides 
in the United States. Dr. Hull’s little book is a condensed 
exposition of the Doctrine, past and present, and a plea for 
its internationalisation. His main point is that the United 
States can no longer, without peril, insist upon exclusive 
responsibility in the Western hemisphere. Ninety years ago 
Monroe enunciated a declaration of independence from 
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Europe ; the present need of America is for liberation from 
a burden which has grown too vast. Thus, for example, 
Dr. Hull contends that the right policy in Mexico would 
have been the recognition of Huerta after an international 
inquiry. Here, obviously, is a position more likely to be 
supported in Europe than in the United States. 

Colonel Goethals, chief engineer and executive officer of 
the Panama Canal, will one day, no doubt, tell the whole 
story of the scheme which he has carried through. In the 
lectures now collected into a small volume he is mainly 
concerned with the social aspects of the organisation—the 
recruiting of labour, housing and feeding, the public health 
campaign, and the administration of the Canal zone. This 
represents the largest government job so far undertaken in 
the world. But no one should imagine that there is any 
Socialism about it. No more complete example of autocratic 
rule has been seen in our time. But it is none the less 
interesting on that account. 


LABOUR IN WAR-TIME 
Labour in War-Time. By G. D. H. Coxe. Bell. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Cole’s volume belongs to Charles Lamb’s category of 
books which are no books—that is to say, it is in the 
main a book of reference. He opens, it is true, with 
a brief chapter entitled ““ War and Class War,” in which he 
attempts an examination of the workers’ “ double allegiance ”’ 
to country and class and the duties implied in it. But it is 
not a very illuminating chapter: the only thing which 
distinguishes it from the mass of writings on the subject 
is the introduction of King Charles’s National Guilds into 
the peroration. The ensuing chapter, which deals with the 
attitude of working-class leaders on the outbreak of war, 
may be regarded, perhaps, as a supplement to the recent 
books of Mr. A. W. Humphreys and Mr. English Walling. 
It is, however, when Mr. Cole gets on to the actual industrial 
history of the war period that he is most useful ; and he is, 
as we have indicated, useful rather by virtue of the “ facts ” 
he has collected than of his comments upon them. 

Comments there, of course, are. There is even what one 
might call a running diatribe curling round the quotations. 
On one side Mr. Cole sees—one might almost say postulates 
—a working-class army completely unprepared for the great 
emergency, and (until it had had time to realise the position 
better) patriotically but foolishly anxious to ruin its own 
prospects rather than do anything to impair “ national 
unity”; on the other hand is a Liberal Government callous 
to working-class needs and a body of greedy and vigilant 
capitalists glad of any chance to swindle the workers out of 
their hard-won rights and to make swollen profits under the 
cover of the flag. We are far from saying that such a 
picture bears no resemblance whatever to reality. The 
industrial story—from the Government’s scandalous neglect 
of the fuel problem last winter to the maladministration of 
the National Relief Fund, from the treatment of the L.C.C. 
tramway men to the disastrous South Wales muddle— 
during the last twelve months has been anything but an 
inspiring spectacle. But the weight of Mr. Cole’s: criticism 
is very much discounted by its indiscriminate character. 
He does not appear to have attempted to penetrate below 
the surface and to visualise the position of a Government 
of industrially inexpert men faced at once with the supreme 
need of fighting the war and with domestic difficulties of 
unforeseen complexity. Had he ascribed more mistakes to 
bewilderment and stupidity and fewer to malevolence he 
would have been nearer the truth. But the fact is that he 

cannot really have had the time—if anyone could do it now 
—to disentangle the main threads, principles and trends of 


the year’s history. He has not even, apparently, been able 
in his hurry to make up his mind completely on so relatively 
simple a matter as the nature of the War Emergency : 
Workers’ National Committee (perhaps the only body on 
record, we may remark incidentally, to have a colon in its 
title !) as witness these extracts :-— 


Though the War Workers’ National Committee covers a wider field 
than the Trade Union Congress, it is not a more representative body : 
it is a self-appointed council of leaders, and not a democratically 
chosen body of delegates representing the rank and file (p. 42). 

The War Workers’ National Committee does deserve to be called 

the most representative body that has ever existed, for never before 
have the Trade Unions, the Labour Party, the Co-operators, the 
Socialist societies, and the women’s labour bodies worked together in 
a single great organisation (p. 98). 
It is true that after the later passage Mr. Cole goes on to say 
that the body should be more fully democratised ; but there 
is an inconsistency of tone about the two references. On 
page 114 there is even a remark the effect of which is 
annulled by a footnote on the same page. We are tempted 
to think sometimes that Mr. Cole has impulsively put down 
the first thing that came into his head. 

But the facts are here. We have a large, though perhaps 
not exhaustive, collection of documents illustrating the 
effects of the war upon employment, the relief schemes, the 
progress of prices and of wages, the organisation of labour, 
and special chapters on child labour and women. The 
documents given are of an immense variety, and the long 
struggle over the position of the workers employed on war 
work is especially fully illustrated. Mr. Cole has provided 
future enquirers with a substantial meal of manifestoes and 
reports which they in their turn will digest, and their thanks 

will be due to him for having saved them much donkey-work. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Beacon for the Blind: Being a Life of Henry Fawcett. By 
Winirrep Hott, Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

It is presumably the recent national appeal in connection with 
books for the blind that has led to the compilation, avowedly as a 
stimulus for the young generation of the blind, of an anecdotic Life of 
Henry Fawcett. Leslie Stephen's standard biography is no longer 
accessible, and if it were it would not answer this particular purpose. 
Miss Holt has added some personal reminiscences, not perhaps very 
important, to the record already published. She succeeds in conveying 
an impression of Fawcett’s courage and gaiety, as well as of his astonish- 
ing achievement. Fawcett was a fine specimen of the Victorian 
individualist, by no means a good party man. It is curious to reflect 
how little chance the House of Commons in the years before the war 
would have given to a man of his powers and interests. There are 
gossipy chapters on his administration of the Post Office. They go 
to show that blindness is not a bar to statesmanship or great success 
in administration, but that departmental management requires the 
possession of all the senses. It is curious to note that in the simple 
Victorian days the Postmaster-General could retain his Cambridge 
professorship—or was it just a piece of pardonable bravado in the 
wonderful blind man? Miss Holt is not competent to handle the 
public affairs of which, in his way, Fawcett was a master, and she should 
have got someone to work over the chapters dealing with his work 
for India. (Dadabhai Naoroji, by the by, is a Parsee, not a Hindu.) 
The stories and personal touches reveal the externals of the man, 
but we learn next to nothing of his mind, while, oddly enough, his wife 
is almost passed over. A weepy anecdote about Lady Courtney and 
her cook (pp. 312-13) has obviously got in all wrong. 


Belgian Democracy : Its Early History. By Henri Pirenne. Trans- 
lated by J. V. Saunpers. Longmans, for the Manchester Uni- 
versity Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

Professor Pirenne’s interesting work first appeared in 1910. Economic 
ideas appeared to have occupied a prominent place in his mind during 
the composition of this history; it nevertheless contains some re- 
markably vivid passages, such as those on the rising at Ghent against 
Charles V., and the social movements resulting from the Reformation. 
The author traces in great detail the gradual and irresistible advance 
of capitalist industry, and the consequent weakening of the old muni- 
cipal democracies. The student and the general reader alike may be 
recommended to read this book ; they will certainly derive enjoyment 
from its pictures of the rich and varied life of the old towns of Flanders. 
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THE CITY 


TT" American exchange is falling to unheard-of 
levels, and so many people are now taking an 
interest in the subject, that a technical hint may 
not be out of place. The morning paper gives the closing 
rate in London on the previous evening, but by the time it 
appears it is out of date; for New York time being some 
five hours behind London time, transactions in New York 
occur after our business hours, but are cabled over in time 
to appear in the morning paper. For the latest American 
rate of exchange, therefore, one should turn up the list of 
American prices which appears in every daily paper, and see 
the exchange rate on London for demand bills or cable 
transfers. On Wednesday last this was as low as $4.57}, 
which is equivalent to a depreciation of 6 per cent. This 
cannot go on indefinitely ; and, although so favourable to 
the United States, it is causing some concern in that country 
on account of its bearing on the placing of future orders. On 
this point a Philadelphia banker writes : 


We think it is being realised in this country that we cannot expect 
to be paid in actual gold or money for the immense amount of war 
materials, etc., that we have been selling to Europe. We must take 
European obligations in payment, or there must be a material con- 
traction in our sales in this direction. We believe that the importance 
of the situation in this respect is fully realised by our bankers, and 
that a large loan will be floated in this country, or perhaps an issue of 
short time notes will be taken by international banking houses. 


One of the results of this unfavourable exchange is that 
holders of American securities in this country can obtain 
in sterling 5 or 6 per cent. more for their securities than the 
actual price in America. For example, American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph 4 per cent. Bonds, due 1929, and 
Union Pacific 4 per cent. Bonds, due 1947, can be sold here 
at 94 and 98} respectively, which are exceedingly high 
prices nowadays for 4 per cent. bonds; in New York, 
however, the prices are 6 per cent. less. Once an important 
loan has been raised in the United States to redress the 
exchange the rate will no doubt improve, and holders of 
American Bonds which do not give a high rate of interest 
should avail themselves of the present opportunity of obtain- 
ing a higher price than would otherwise be the case. So 
far as American stocks are concerned, indications are 
promising, for, according to the recent Government Report, 
enormous crops are anticipated, maize, wheat, and oats 
showing large increases over last year’s figures. Great 
activity prevails also in the iron and steel business. The 
numerous actors, artists, etc., who are transferring their 
activities from Europe to the United States are not far 
wrong ; these are among the exports which Europe is sending 
to balance its deficiency in manufacture and commodities, 
but they do not appear in the trade returns. 


* * a 


During the past two months there has been great activity 
in America in the shares of motor-car companies. These 
companies are doing an enormous export business in con- 
nection with war orders, also for pleasure cars, as in belli- 
gerent countries manufacturers are practically unable to 
turn out private cars; there is also a great expansion in 
the home demand. During the twelve months ended 
June, 1914, 485,000 motor-cars were manufactured in the 
United States; during the year ended June, 1915, the 
number was about 600,000; and, appreciable price reduc- 


tions having been made as from July Ist last, ranging 
from $95 to $300 per car, it is reckoned that sales this year 
will be enormous—for trade, generally, is reviving. Prac- 
tically 80 per cent. of the American production comes from 
five companies and the following table shows respectively 


the output for the last financial year, and the estimated 
production for the present financial year : 








Company. 1915. 1916. 

Cars. Cars. 
Ford 300,000 500,000 
General Motors 65,000 100,000 
Maxwell 35,000 60,000 
Studebaker 36,000* 80,000 
Willys-Overland 70,000 150,000 
506,000 890,000 


* Year ended December 31st, 1914, 


The Ford Company’s shares are not quoted, but the 
stocks of the other four companies, aggregating about 
$90,000,000, have risen in market value since the end of 
June by no less than $40,000,000. The manufacturers 
are reckoning that they will make up for their lower prices 
by vastly increased production; but as the total output 
of cars this year will be equal to about one car for every 
100 of the population, and Europe is not likely to be much 
in the market for pleasure cars after the war, the present 
boom in these shares does not seem justified. 


* * * 


The war is resulting in the cstablishment of many new 
industries in neutral countries, and is likely to make an 
appreciable difference to Spain’s prosperity. That a great 
manufacturing industry should arise in Spain is not sur- 
prising, for conditions are favourable, and the establish- 
ment some years ago of the Barcelona Traction Light and 
Power Company showed that financiers were on the track 
of this development. What is more surprising, however, 
is that a new country like Argentina, devoted almost 
exclusively to the production of the fruits of the soil, should 
be supplying Europe with manufactured goods. The 
President of the National Labour Department has issued a 
report on the working of the cloth factories in Buenos Aires, 
and states that in the latter half of 1914 this industry entered 
on a period of exceptional activity. Nearly 5,500 work- 
people were employed in this industry in turning out military 
cloth for Europe and large numbers of blankets. During the 
past six months the factories have added new articles to their 
ordinary output, in the form of medicated cotton wool, 
antiseptic lint and lamp wicks, whilst the stoppage of 
clastic cloth imports has given a great impulse to the local 
manufacture of this article. The report recommends that 
the customs tariff should be modified so as to permit of the 
country’s requirements in elastic cloths being provided by 
native looms. France appears to have been the principal 
customer for Argentine blankets. Argentine papers are 
looking to the day when Argentine wool, instead of being 
exported in its raw state as at present, will be transformed 
on the spot into cloth, which will compete in the markets 
of the world, and it is pointed out that this industrial 
development now in process will involve the purchase of 
large textile machinery from the United States and Europe. 
Hopes are also expressed that the Argentine may become a 
large producer of cotton. Hitherto the drawback to the 
development of the manufacturing industry in the Argentine 
has been the high price of cloth, all of which has to be im- 
ported from Europe or the United States ; the Government 
is now, however, actively developing the large oil deposits 
which have been found within the country, which it promptly 
declared to be national property, and shipments of this 
valuable fuel are steadily being made. Whilst speaking 
of the Argentine, I hear that very large purchases are being 
made of the Argentine Government 6 per cent. Treasury 
Bonds, due 1920, which have been recommended so fre- 
quently in these notes, and that they are not likely long to 
remain at their present price of 97. Emit Davies. 
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Readers of Tue New STAtTEsMAN are 





particularly asked to bring before the notice of 





the Teaching Profession, Directors of Education, 





Inspectors, and others the issues of Tur New 





STaTESMAN for September 25 and October 2. 





They will contain the two parts of an elaborate 





monograph (50,000 words) by Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, D.Litt., entitled: 


ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 


and their 


PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANISATIONS 


EREIN will be found analysed, in 
H: manner never before attempted, 

not only the organisation and policy 
of the existing associations of teachers of all 
grades and kinds, from the Headmasters’ 
Conference down to the newest society of 
teachers of shorthand, but also a consecutive 
history of the controversies which have been 
perplexing the Teaching World for a genera- 
tion back as to the relative spheres of 
Secondary and Elementary Schools, the 
problems of inspection and examination, 
training and certification, the growth of 
“specialism” in teaching, the function of 
the “subject association” as distinguished 
from the Professional Organisation, etc. 
The monograph concludes with an examina- 
tion of the movement towards Professional 
Self-government, the story of the Teachers’ 
Registration Council, its problems and its 
prospects ; and an analysis of the relative 
functions in the Educational System (with a 
forecast of the future) of the Professional 
Association, the Local Education Authority 
and the Minister for Education. 





























































Copies should be ordered in advance either from 
the newsagent or direct from the Publisher, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 





















PLAYER'S 90. seu 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“UN {STHREE STRENGTHS. 
For Wounded_Bri' Military Hospitals 


Mild and Medium . at Home me and for the Front at, 







D. Terms on application to 
PER JOHN PLAYER & S0° 5S, 





Oz. Nottingham. 
1/8 per 3-Ib. Tin. , 
White Label 














(of Great Britain as Ireland), Ltd. 





Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. P492 








12th Edition TWOPENCE 
A NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION 


FACTS FOR SOCIALISTS 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 25 Tothill St., Westminster, S.W. 

















SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 









The yearly Subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad ; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly Subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 










Beoorsas SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
of Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 
in the Theory. History and Practice of Education, Cantab.). THE AUTUMN 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2!st. Full “1, 7 of the Scheol may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham School, Y 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 








FLAT TO LET. 
FY RNISHED UPPER PART, 3rd and 4th floors, very central, 
light, open. 2 reception, 3 bed, dressing, bath, large kitchen, pantry. Electric 
light, telephone, Steinway Grand, nicely furnished with old things. 4 guineas. — 
Apply Sicxert, 17 Berners Street. Mus. 1790 
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A MILLS & BOON Note. 





Witand Humour. Sunshineand Laughter. 


These are priceless qualities in 1915, and few Novelists 
of To-day are so liberally endowed with them as 


MRS. G. DE HORNE VAIZEY 


Author of “GRIZEL MARRIED,” 6s., “SALT OF LIFE,” 6s., &c. 
One of the real successes of 1914 was “GRIZEL MARRIED,” 6s., a novel with a delightful strain of 


humour, witty and very entertaining. 


‘*Grizel” turns of nonsense :— 
TALKS WITH 
HER HUBBY ABOUT 
CHILDREN 


‘* Triplets ARE vulgar, but oh, 
Martin, think of it! THREE ducks, 
all in a row, each with its long 
white tail, and its little ribbons 
round its wrists, and its little gold 
sovereign hanging round its neck. 
. . « The Queen's Bounty! And 
oh, Martin, think, think, what an 
advertisement for your books. . . . 
It would be in all the papers, ‘ Mrs. 
Martin Beverley, wife of the well- 
known novelist, yesterday became 
the mother of three daughters. 
(They must be daughters!) Later 
enquiries at the house elicited the 
news that the mother and family 
were all doing well.’’ 


AT THE 
RECEPTION 


At the first reception held in her 
drawing-room after her marriage, 
Grizel is asked by the Vicar's 
wife: when is she going to join the 
“Oh 


give me time!’’ is Grizel’s reply. 


Chumley Mothers’ Meeting? 


‘* Give me time! ’’ 








There is humour on almost every page. 


THE PERFECT 
HOUSEKEEPER 


‘‘I'm getting quite a daisy at 
housekeeping now. Guess what 
you're going to have to-night? 
Best end of the neck! Cook sug- 
gested it, and I said, ‘Whose neck!’ 
She looked quite scared. Martin, 
did you know you had chops grow- 
ing inside your neck? Isn't it 
thrilling? .. . I'm going to kiss 
you on the best end of your neck!’’ 
She rose, and put her threat into 
execution. 





Here are just four of 


LAUNDRY 
TRIALS 


“I was forgetting to ask you 
something, and it’s most important. 
Parsons says there are two hand- 
kerchiefs short from the laundry ; 
and the man iscoming for themoney, 
and what willI say? Martin, what 
dolsay ? What does one say when 
the laundry is short? ShouldI be 
angry? Howangry? I don’t care 
a dump about the old things, but 
I'll pretend Ido. Shall I tell him 
you've a cold, and” have only a 
dozen, and can't do without them? 
Ought I to make him leave his 
own? Just give me a hint, and 
I'll work it out."’ 








WHY NOT READ 


“GRIZEL MARRIED” AGAIN? 








N.B. 


Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey’s 
New Long Novel 


SALT OF LIFE 
6s. 


is now ready. 


“SALT OF LIFE” is a very charming new novel by 
the author of ‘An Unknown Lover” and “Grizel 
Married.” It follows the history of a family living 
in London, and is especially concerned with the 
fortunes of the two daughters, Aline and Jean, and 
their delightful friend, Octavia. These three girls 
differ widely in character, and their several love stories 
make interesting and humorous reading. As a con- 
trast to the young people the father and mother of 
the family, two really beautiful characters of the old 
school, are charmingly drawn. 

“SALT OF LIFE” is a perfectly delightful book, 
and will please that very large circle of readers who 
enjoy first-rate workmanship. 





The Finest Fiction List 0/4e Season 


6/- each. 


The Jacket (The Star Rover)* 


Mary Moreland* 

Blind Sight* 

Tales of Five Chimneys* 
The Court Favourite* 
Mr. Lyndon at Liberty* 


The Good Ship Brompton Castle* 


Happy Endings* 

The Nursing Home* 
The Virgin’s Treasure* 
Salt of Life* 

The Rock* 


The Romance of Palombris & Pallogris 


The Man in Motley 
Miss Elizabeth Gibbs 
Hester and I* 

High Stakes 

Scorched Souls 

The Flame of Daring* 


Grandpapa’s Grand-Daughter* 
The Strength of Weakness 


Lost Face 


* Marked thus are ready. 


Jack London 

Marie Van Vorst 

B. Y. Benediall 
Marmaduke Pickthall 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
Victor Bridges 

Lady Bell 

I. A. R. Wylie 
Arthur Applin 

Louise Gerard 

Mrs. G. de Horne Vaizey 
Mrs. Romilly Fedden 

G., P. Baker 
Tom Gallon 
Alicia Ramsey 


Mrs. F. Champion de Crespigny 


Ruth Kauffman 
Pan 

Harold Spender 
Mary E, Mano 
E. M. Channon 
Jack London 
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